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Department of the Interior. 

BntEAt* of Indication, 
Washington, .June 23, 1 90S. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith the manuscript of a 
report on the present status of music, education in the I'nited Suites, 
prepared by Prof. Arthur L. Manchester, of Converse (’oUego, South 
Carolina, and to recommend its publication in the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of lilluoition. ^ 

This report has been prepared in accordance with an urgent recom- 
mendation, of Musie Teachers*. National Association, conveyed 
through the president of that ^organization, Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary. Professor Manchester, who had 
been appointed by t he executive committee of that association as 
ehairmah of the committee \i\ consider the gathering of statistics 
concerning music edm’atiou in die I’nifed States, kindly consented to 
edit this report^ for the bureau of Kdueation. The detailed informa- 
tion upon which it is based was collected through the statistical divi- 
sion of this ofliee in coopcrat ion jvit h Professor Manchester. 

The growing recognition of music as an essential part ol our plan 
of puN ic education, attd a peculiarly rich and vital part of our public 
education, em^iasizos the maul of such information as is embodied in 
this report. The. latest publication of this kind issijed by the Bureau 
of Kdueation was that which appeared in the year ISSti. The subject 
is so large that unfortunately it 1ms been found impracticable to 
include in-thc paper lien* submitted an account of music as taught in 
our public elementary schools. This part of the subject is reserved 
for later treat ment . * 

r V 

Very res|M»ct fully, 

Ki.mkk Ki-Lswpjmi IJhown', 

1 Commissioner. 


Tlut Secretary ok the Interior. 
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FOREWORD. 


In no profession or field of educational activity is there available so 
meager an amount of accurate data upon which to h/ise* plans for 
future development- or tf> use in the determination of results achieved 
as in that of music, j There is no coherence in £lu* general scheme of 
music education, and there can Ik* none while so little is known con- 
cerning what is dune in the Held of musical endeavor. To fleiine the 
status of music education in the Enited States lias been practically 
impossible The utter lack of systematic, courses of instruction, the 
which* varying standards of merit, aml^the absence of cooperation 
upon tin* part of those engaged in niusie teaching not only have made 
impossible anv accurate com pu tut ion -of the results which have 
accrued from music education, but ail* serious obstacles in the wav of 
future development 

Musicians are not } r et fully- agreed among thofhselvcs as to-wHSt 
constitutes music, education. Tho'definition still varies according to 
the standpoint of the defincr. The composer,* t he performer, the \) 
thedfist, the pedagogue, will each interpret it in the light of his own 
-specialty. It is this lack of system, indefiniteness^ of aim, that 
have repelled those* who mold educational opinion, and have caused 
them toAvithholVl from music that educational value which its vota- 
ries claim for it, hut which has been obscured by the desultory nature 
of music instruction . 5 Ycf, despite this sej>ms defect , its claims have 
impressed thoughtful investigators. This lack of system could not 
entirely hide* the evidences of good work being done, and the'dcsire 
for a mure complete and exact knowledge of what is really being 
accomplished, of t he real status of music education in this country, 
has been felt not only by members of thehnusical profession, but by 
those interested in educational movements generally. 

* It is known that large sunns are expended annually for music' 
instruction, that many students and teachers are engaged in it; but 
what its real proportions are, to what extent it is becoming systema- 
tized, what attitude independent schools of music and institutions 
having music departments maintain toward it, just how serious is 
the purpose of those who are active in the musical profession, what V 
grade of work is demanded by institutions that announce graduate l 
courses nf study, and how th<ye grades are determined are questions ^ 
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to which satisfactory answers arc not now to l>e given, It is to supply 
data for the determining of these points .tlmt the present inquiry is 
undertaken. It *is not the intention of tins inquirv.to give decisions 
ttfi to any point at issue; it supply pn>pus<*s to lav lieforo those 
interested certain accurate and authoritative information upon which 
they may base their own judgment-. 

-* — .InuJurge to be included in u sin gl e 
The scope of this, investigation, therefore, is confined hpSrffiw 
education in independent schools of music and in institutions 
maintaining music departments. It is obvious that that largest of 
all fields, the work of the private teacher, could not he included in 
this inquiry, and it was thought best to begin the gathering of musical 
statistics with the work done in the institutions which reallv dominate 
educational policies, musical and otherwise 

The purpose is to secure definite informal ion regarding: 

1. The organization <d and immncrM cnml tiding ih<*ae hcIwhiIs and departmcntM. 

"• The number of inslcurtors employed, wiih iiranrhr.'H taught, and number of 
hours por week devoted by (*iu h instructor tn insi ruction in each subject. 

3. Number of students enrolled, with requirements for ^ntrunn*. -und the 
shortest period for which students are received. 

The nature and scope nf subjects im luded in tile cujrieuluin. with require- 
naenta as to time devoidl to each, requirement.", for graduation (with or without 
dl'giw) or for certificate, and the nmuber id students ‘who have received sueh 
degree# er oorfificati* wit-hin u definite period of years. 

5. The manner of advancing students fmm grade to u uiuh\ with methods ot 


; 


examination and marking. 

(1. The correlation ei musie and hifbu^usir course*. 

7. Amount expended on music instruction and value 
musical purpaeen. 

H. Existence of librurit*, with nftmher(>l l»Ooks contained therein, and number 
of museums of musical instruments, with information as t<> their sr/.e and elmmet^r. 


of- plants devoted to 


‘l>n ret 


Two questionnaires wore pro] 
of Education to — 

Independent schools of music 
Colleges mid universities. 
Colleges for women. , 
Normal schools, und 
Secondarv schools. 


I. and were sent hv tlte Ihireati 


from variouff sources, 
The second was sent 


The lists of these institutions were gatherei 
about 3,500 receiving the first questionnaire, 
only to, those whose replies to the first indicated that they could 
satisfactorily furnish certain additional information. 

This inquiry being the firft of its kind, difficulties were met ( for the 
solution of which no precedents were available. To be authoritative' 
_^nd reliable it must be discriminating, yet it had no power officially 
to settle the many vexed questions certain to arise during the course 
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of the investigation. Among the points which came up for settlement 
at the outset were: * ' 

Wlial shall in- tlii 1 Hirtinliini »■( i(]Ui|>m'-ni uml illimm y iloiuanileti to insure 
listing iti l hr ri'inirt " - 

What really odisi min- a ' .-rlm-d nf miiMt '' “ 

Wliat ilisl in*‘Uun shall be uuub' l>< t v rni *srhi m U ^ rnmluri i-U Vilely fur profit, 
uml thow whosr aim primarily *** J i* o ml *' 
t ’How shall tin*!** 1 Htiimbird.- ami diuim inm.' In- ilcti rmined' 1 

These are important questions. Their settlement utfeets the value 
qf the iiKjuirv, vet ,the statistician 1ms no authority to pronopnee 
judgment,. 

It wusdu^ided, therefore, that in preparing llu* cpiest ionnaires tor 
the inquiry effort should he made so tnfmim* tie (piestions that the 
answers to them, if properly given, would practically determine these 
points, the statistics, when published, furnishing evidence to dis- 
cnYrrmating renders regardin': the work done by the institutions 
replying to the iiupiiries. To this end, the (piestions relating to 
organization and management of iimmees; to instructors, students, 
courses of st udv ; to gnu lunt ion requirements and correlation of 
.•courses, musical and nomniisicul; to methods of (*\nminat ion and of 
determining grades, were given part ieulnr at tent ioiu and ha vt proved 
to he effective, in drawing out the information desired.' As was 
intended, the replies are significant , not only for the precise informa- 
tion they give, hut equally so for indicating the attitude of the 
institutions toward mu.de ('ducat ion. 

Naturallv, a first inquiry expends much of its effort in breaking 
ground. JndifTcrenee, and even positive disinclination to supply 
information an* met; yet it, is hoped that the statistics secured not' 
only will supply definite infornndion heretofore lacking, but will also 
contribute something, at least , toward t he coordination of music 
schools and uniformity in* their courses of study, and lx* of as^staijce 
to those who lire striving to have music placed on an equal footing 
in tho'seheme of education with other subjects iji the curriculum. 

Acknowledgment, is made to Prof, Waldo S. Ppitt, of the Hartford 
Theological* Seminarv, tin 1 1 to Prof. K. A. Parker, of the University 
of Wisconsin, [or assistance in securing data. 

* • AkTIU’R h. MANCHESTER. 

Si’autanhuho, S. C., June l % 

•i Illustrative of the complexity of tills t picul Ion Is no Insluiwv eulted to my Attention in the course 
of eorn’siKMiacnd* concern I tills phase of the report A " Con ^-rva lory of Music. "Mith a title nAtlotval 
in character, consisted of ono hack room on the iipjier floor Af h ciU Imliding. arises to it Itelng hid 
amidst a rather forbidding conglomeration of rubbish. Tin; fnculli cnnsisU*(l of one teacher -the 
proprietor, Them waa not ovimi an atl<*mpt at we 11 -defined. coordinated courses of stuik'. Yet tt hid 
taken to Itself h high-sounding title, tiiul jxtsed ns a school of music. This "institution*' Is tong nines 
dead, but there are many others still In exlsteuoe, nutequenulmn: under similar uatuos. 


THE STATUS OF MUSIC EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


I. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Tn order to an underst anding of the present status of music in the I 
United States a careful study of the different elements which have’ 
united to produce present conditions is necessary. Music is complex; 
it has its scientific, (esthetic, |>edagogic, anti cultural aspects, each 
also complex in character anti providing material for serious and j 
long-continued study, each influencing the development of the ethengJ 
Ami in proportion as emphasis is l&ftl upon one or the other 
given a bent t>f development having a strong bearing upon the ; 
metrical unfolding of the art of music as a whole.* So many fact 
are thus present in the cultivation of music that for the establi 
ment of a thoroughly efficient system of nnmic education the utm4 
care is essential to the preservation of the proper ba^nce betv 
them. Instrumental music, including various instruments and 
orchestra; vocal music, including solo singing, choral singing, opera/ 
and oratorio; theory, including grammar, form (architectural struc- 
ture), and composition; the meaning of music as exemplified in these 
various manifestations; and last, but far from least, •the state of 
musical taste among the people, are factors which must be under- 
stood, for they are capafHe.of pedagogic treatment. It is readily seen 
that the teaching of any otic phase of music should be conducted with 
the reciprocal nature of all musical effort clearly kept in view, yet 
the failure of musicians in this respect is shown in the history of 
music education from its beginning until within The last ten yean. 

It would be well if thvhistorical summary which follows could/ 
enter enough into detail to give a more complete view of music 
tory in this country, but the limits of the work forbid, admitting on 
such facts as bear upon the development of its pedagogic side, 
order that those who may wish to pursue the subject further may d&l 
so, a bibliography of the history of music in America is subjoined^ 

BEGINNINGS OF FORMAL MUSIC EDUCATION. 

Formal music education has been developed chiefly through the 
activities of private teachere, independent music schools, and the 
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teaching of music in the public schools and in colleges and univer- 
sities. Efforts in all these directions have beerf influenced and modi- 
fied by the establishment yf orchestras and smaller bodies of instru- 
mentalists ij\ various cities, and the introduction of opera in a few 
43$ the largest cities in the country; 'but regarding these proceeding* 
(Msent limits forbid the entering into detail. Formal music educa- 
tion began with the institution of singing schools, whose purpose was 
the improvement of church* music by teaching youths and adults to 
sing by note. They were doubtless stimulated by an increasing in- 
terest in church music growing out of the crude psalmody of the 
Puritans. Their educational value was small, those who conducted 
f&em possessing slight musical equipment. Their social features hat! 
more to do with their popularity than their educational advantages. 
They were peripatetic, moving about from place to place. Despite 
their weaknesses they stimulated desire for better things, and the 
interest they aroused resulted in the formation of choral societies, 
Which later developed into permanent bodies between which and tin* 
music festival a direct relation can be traced. The first of these ho- 
tairtaes was that at Stoughton, Maas., which had its beginning in 178b 
And which still exists. In 1815 the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston was founded. This society exerted an increasing influence 
till musical progress, and is still in existence, its records forming a 
v. W rittaple contribution to the history of musical development. 

jffaBcal conventions, which are still held in various parts of the 
&>Uth, were a combination of the old singing school 'and the choral 
wdety. Held in some convenient center, they attracted participants 
* from quite considerable distances. At the conclusion of' a more or 
less serious series of lessons in note reading and the rudiments of 
mutt6 f a concert was usually given, which *the public was invited to 
patronize — largely for the benefit of the conductor. While the work 
tif these conventions was lacking in finish, greater good was accom- 
plished by them than we in this day are prone to give them credit for. 

The value of these early efforts lay principally in their direct eon- 
tafctwith the people,. The modicum of musical instruction provided 
them broke ground for later and more pretentious instruction and 
Tfid to thte discussion of methods of teaching, but was loss influential 
^tttn the spreading of musical culture among the people which ensued. 

^ y^ h the growth of interest in music naturally came the effort to 
i children in the rudiments of music, and a number of pioneers in 
thfa^fieWb^anwork early. N. D. Gould, of Boston, organized classes 
. for children in 1824, or earlier, as .William Tuckey had previously 
A to connection with the charity school attached to Trinity 
l 48tti*oh in ,New York about 1753. But the title of founder of this 
of music teaching reajly belongs to Lowell Mason, who went 
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to Boston from Savannah in 1827. He was better qualified for the > ] 
work he undertook, not only by reason of his musical equipment, bjut ' 
also because of his study of the Pestalozzian principles of teaching 
and his possession of marked zeal and personal magnetism. Ilia 
ideas as to the place of music in general education were definite and 
advanced. In 1832 he organized the Boston Academy of Music, out- 
lining plans for the promotion of music education in various ways, 
including die instruction of children and the establishnJBlut of normal 
courses for teachers. This institution soon attracted 1,500 pupils, a 
significant indication of an awakening interest which needed only 
well-directed efforts for its rapid advancement. His labors culmi- 
nated in 1836 in permission from the authorities for trial classes in 
certain public schools in Boston. The results were so satisfactory 
that in 1838 Mason was placed in charge permanently. He con- 
tinued in this service, however, only dnti! 1841, when he was suc- 
ceeded by B. B. Baker. Mason’s normal classes attracted teachers 
from a wide area, and efforts based upon his methods were initiated 
in several other States in the East. 


New ^ ork j£As also taking steps in the direction of teaching music 
to children. In 1835 Darius E. Jones taught for some time in one 
of the city schools \fcfth sufficient success to insure permission to con- 
tinue at the option of the local board, provided no expense was in- 
curred and regular studies were not interfered with. Attempts to 
gain a definite place for musical instruction, however, were not suc- 
cessful, no effective recognition of music being given until about 1853. 
The earnestness of its advocates was indicated by their willmgMm 
to provide the first pianos introduced in the New York schools by 
pacing for them themselves or by means of concerts given by the 
children. 0 Efforts in Cincinnati, where Lowell Mason’s brother, T. B. 
Masdn, organized music classes similar to those in Boston, eventuated 
in the introduction of regular instruction in the public schools under 
the direction of William Colburn. Pittsburg dates the beginning of 
its instruction in music about 1840. N. D, Gould, to whom reference 
has already been made, ztS&s in his book, Church Music in America,' 
that lie was active in establishing singing schools in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York, and New Jersey from 
about 1820, and especially after 1830. Of these labors he was very 
proud, expressing extreme satisfaction that he could look back upon 
the fact that he was the first to introduce the formal teaching of chil- 
jr en to sing. * 


'^uchwer^^ of w hat, after the interruption of the 

. :ivil war, which seriously retarded efforts of this nature, became the 
r % 
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great public school system of music education . Devoted as these men 
wera to the work they had entered upon, there was sown even at this 
early date the seeds of that misunderstanding and narrowness of view 
wfiich have been prominent in music education during all its his- 
tory in this country. Conflict between these teachers, ^ho based 
their work on • the psalmody of the period^ and those professional 
musicians who cultivated music as an art, began to develop at 
oace, and a mutual depreciation arose. 

the practice of music, in its earliest stages, largely vocal, there 
was comparatively little demand for the services of teachers of 
instruments , but with the growth of musical taste, the making of 
pianos, and the, cultivation pf orchestral music, the number of 
trained musicians engaged in teaching gradually increased in the 
eastern cities, until there were scattered about in various parts of 
the country a sufficient number to produce a marked impression 
upon the art ideals of the country. This number was largely in- 
creased and its influence strengthened hv the settlement in America 
of refugees from Europe during the decade from 1S40 to '1850, and 
after the civil war it became an"miportant factor in music education. 
The diversity of interests of those engaged in teaching, the conflict 
of opinion as to what should hold the most important place in the 
development of music, and the great increase-, in the number who 
. 10 teaching it as an easy way in wliich to make a living or secure 

pocket money, soon resulted in confusion and the setting up of 
false standards, which exerted a baneful influence on the whole 
sjtetem of music education. 

* SCHOOLS AND CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC. 

•The early enterprises which might be dignified by the name of 
schools were of doubtful character and were devoted solely to the 
rudiments of music, and, in all probability, were given an impetus by 
singing classes. The first music school in the true sense was that 
projected by Eben Tourj6e, of Fall River, Mass., and put into opera- 
, tion at East Greenwich, R. I., in 1859. Later, Tourj^e started a 
conservatory at Providence, and, in 1867, founded the institution^ 
it, in 1870, was incorporated as the New England Conservatory 
* .jpf Music. Before this (in 1863) he had spent some time in Europe 
■ iPT®*tigatmg methods there and studying with Haupt and other 
/ prominent teachers. His ideas were progressive and sound, and his 
^talent for organization enabled him to carry them out with good 
.effect. He was the first to introduce class instruction in other sub- 
jecfe4hani ringing. His perception of the interrelation of the various 
branches pf the musical art- was cigar, and it was his purpose to 
iwl out a well coordinated curriculum. The New England Con- 
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gervatory has stood for serious music study ever since, and has 
gj grown in size and influence until it is probably .the best known 
institution of the kind in America. 

Many institutions, with similar aims and established about the 
same time or at later periods, have become integral parts of the. 
American musical education system, exerting great influence on 
American nuifeic life. Among them may be mentioned the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, established by Julius Eichberg (1867); the 
Chicago College of Music, Ziegfehl (1867); the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, Miss Baur (1867); the Obcflin Conservatory of Music 
(1867), now incorporated with Oherlin Qollege; the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy (1860); Dana's Musical Institute at Warpen, 
Ohio (1860); the Cleveland Conservatory of Music (1871); the 
Detroit Conservatory of Music (1875), and others of later founding. 
With these have sprung into existence a host of independent schools 
calling themselves conservatories, local in influence,* whose methods 
of procedure ami artist ic ^cals vary according to the purposes of 
their founders. St) me of the in doubtless are sincere in their aims, 
and strive to do work as thorough as their resources permit; but in 
too many eases mercenary motives are behind their establishment, 
and their entire workings are dictated by a commercial spirit. 

DEPARTMENTS OK MUSIC IN COM.ROES, ETC. 

The institution of departments of music in colleges is so inter- 
mingled with the founding of these independent schools that no 
sharp line of distinction can be drawn as to their earl}' history. 
Here, too, the motives animating those concerned have been mixed. 

* While serious educational aims have inspired some, in many instances 
expediency has ruled the situation, and the treatment of music 
education in colleges, particularly thosge for women, and in secon- 
dary schools has been one of confusion, and, too often, of low stand- 
ards. The larger institutions are notable exceptions. As early 
as 1887 a society known as the Harvard Musical Association, com- 
posed of alumni of Harvard College, announced as its ultimate 
object^- / 

v y * 

The advancement of the cause of music, particularly in this university. We would 
have it regarded as an important object of attention within it* walls, as something 
whiWi sooner or later must hold it* place in every liberal *ystom of education— and 
that place not accidental or a stolen one, but formally recognized. We that love music 
feel that it is worthy of its professorship, as well as any other science. 

This statement, quoted by Ritter in his “ Music in America/’ 
is a forerunner of many such avowals in recent years. While the 
object was not immediately realized, nearly thirty-five years elapsing 
before Harvard fully met the desires of its promoters, the time 
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has come when not only in that university but in others such recog- 
nition is accorded. But it was not until 1860 that a movement in 
that direction was made, and then it was step by step. First tut 
instructor in music was permitted to do some teaching in certsin 
subjects as an irregular part of the curriculum. Notable instances 
■ are Harvard, with John K. Paine, who began his work in 1862, reach- 
ing a full professorship in 1876; Oho rim College, Fenelon B. Rice, 
in 1869; Vassar College, Frederic Louis Ritter, in 1867; the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Prof. Hugh A. Garke, in 1875. Then came 
the granting of credit for certain courses in music toward the degree 
of A. B., Harvard taking the lead in 1870. Next followed the final 
step of granting credit toward entrance for musical qualifications, 
which has been taken only within the past six or eight years. 

I PROGRESS MADE. 

R 

The steps in the development of formal music education here 
concisely stated have occupied more than a century in the taking. 

. If the progress made during that time docs not compare favorably 
with that in other fields of educational cfTort , it- should be remembered 
that many incentives so prominent in the others have here been 
■J lacking. Music has not been considered so vital a part of the political, 
| moral, and social life of the nation as those, arts upon which dcpeiujs 
the earning capacity of individuals. Not only wen? its exponents 
I compelled to clarify their own views concerning^ its purposes and 
| methods, to find themselves, in short, hut also to make head against 
j a public opinion dominated by strong utilitarian ideals. The absence 
* of unifying Rennes has weakened, and too often nullified, the 
j efforts of musicians, leaving them solitary and -unsupported in 
j their attempts to build up an educational music system. Yet, 
\ unsatisfactory as are many present conditions, the change from 
(the unmusical psalm singing of the Puritans, the ambitious rather 
(than musically satisfying concert performances of fifty years ago, 
(and the low state of musical taste of a large part of the nineteenth 
. (century, to the artistic concerts,, the immense attendance upon 
x ■public performances, and the higher state of musical culture and 
I critical acumen of the people now witnessed, is* indicative of a long 
l \ Wide forward. 

WORKS ON THE HISTORY OK MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

Thoee who wish to investigate more fully the growth of music and 
music education in the United States are referred to the following 
jmbHoations, and to the list of works on music education on pages 83-84 : 
Brooks, Henry Meson. Olden-time musk; a compilation hum newspapers abd boob. 

' With an introduction by Professor Edward S. Morse. . Boston, Tickaor and 
mtpsay, 1888. [ix] xx, 283 p., front., Ulus. 12°. 

hi??! ** jy °* **** wor * 11 *° •*** some ecoount of muato la ‘y* oJdtn Usm* la New Sac- 
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Elaon, Louifl Oiarlee, The hirtory of \morioan music. With twelve full-page photo- 
gravures and one hundred and twn illustrations in^the text. New York, Lon- 
don, The Macmillan company, 190-J. xiii, 380 p.. inch illus.. plates, porta, 
front, -4°. (The history of American art. vcl, liy J. r, Van Dyke.) 

"General bibliography, " pagfs 3C>7 3t*fc. 

[Howe, (iranville L.) erf. A hundred years uf music in America. An account of 
musical effort America during the pas! < enlury . . together with historical 
■ and biographical sketches uf imjK>rUint persoiialilies. \Y. S. 11. Mathews, 
amH:ial<! e<l. fliicago, ti. I,. 1 1 « 1 ss? i . ix, i*-71fj p.. illun. (incl. jxirts., 
facftims.'i. 8°. * \ 

Munir Tochers’ Nat jarful Association. I'a[M*rs;unl pr non lings. 28th annual meeting, 

Oberlin, Juno 20 29, [Hartford, r,»nn.| published by the associ- 
ation. 190T>. 200 p. 8°. % 

— - 29th annual meeting, Columbia Cnricrsitv. New York City, Dec. 27-31, 11X17. 

[Hartford, Conn (published by (he association. l!K»S. 284 p. 8°. 

Ritter. KrtWrio l/mir*. Music in America. New od., with additions. Now York, 
(\ Scribner’s Wtns. 1800. xiV, »VJl p. S°. 

"Musical examples,' jtagpn 

Ryan, Thomas. Recollections of an old musician. New- York, E, P. Dutton & Co., 
1899. 1 xvi, 271 p., pi., jnirt . 8°. . ^ 

Son neck. Oscar George Theodore. Early concert-life in Aineri(!a (1731-1800). Leip- 
zig, Breitkopf ^ Hartel. 1907. 338 p. 4°. 


The statistical tables contained in this work arc based on question- 
naires sent out by the Bureau of Edifration in 1907. Replies were 
received from 1,088 institutions. Of those, 3S1 gave no information 
which could he used, or were not organized institutions; 112 colleges, 
normal schools, and universities reported no’ music departments 
maintained; the remaining 59. r >i“umished nmreor loss completely the 
information desired. Financial statements were not made by 348 of 
this nfftnber. The resulting statistics have been classified so that the 
tabulations for independent, schools of music, colleges and universities, 
colleges for women, normal schools, and secondary schools appear 
separately. A study of tables fi, 7, S, 9, and 10 will show that the 
most important institutions in each class are represented. WRh per- 
haps two or three exceptions, all the loading independent sqhgols of 
music are included. In each of the other classes institutions moat 
influential in educational work have responded. In the 1006 Report 
of theCoimnissiqner of Education, , r >77 institutions of highereducation, 
not incluuing schools of technology, arc Reported as replying to the 
inquiries of the Bureau. Two hundred and eight of these institutions, 
including those of highest rank, have responded to this first? specific 
inquiry for detailed statistics regarding music instruction. It is fair 
to believe, therefore, that the statistics herein given truthfully reflect 
the conditions now existing in organized music education, 
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t 18 v . music education in the united states. 



INCORPORATION OF SCHOOLS. 


It will be noted that of the 595 schools reporting, 2X1 are incorpo- 
rated, 170 not incorporated, and 144 do not reply t<> this question. 
The following table gives this information in detail: 


■ N*>i Nut 

('Inf.?; r-f in.<[iti]tinn.H. nil'll''" i r«-:-ori- « Tni„1. 

. rated. i nig. 


Independent drhonl.i nf iftnaio * 

24 ' 

1 

:t4 ■ 

;t 

Colleges and un* vt'rni t ie«* . . . , 

tk'i ■ 

37 ' 

4^1 

Collpfrea for \rorrv , n . . 

1 is 1 



Normal schools 

;to ■ 

• 

■mV 

Secondary school,-. 

114 1 

l.S 1 

It. 

Totwf . . ( ^ 

-M ■ 

17N I 

144 


In schools which are not incorporated the financial management- is 
usually in the hands of the director or proprietor. In the majority 
of eases the director and proprietor are one. 

INSTHCCTOUS AND SCHJECTS TAl’CIIT. . 


t U he total number of inst ruetoi*s in independent music schools report- * 
ing^ is (>07. The nuinher in each school varies, from one to fifty-six. 

In nany^ schools specialists and lecturers are called upon for special I 
instruction, giving only a few hours a week to the institution. The 
hours per week devoted to their respective schools hv individual 
instructors range from two to sixty. The average nuinher for each 
Instructor in the schools reporting is twenty. The subjects taught 
refer mainly to performance and eomposit ion and professional train- 
ing. T^jie various instruments, voice culture and singing, and theo- 
retical subjects, with more or less attention to esthetics, comprise their 
curricula. In the largest conservatories modern languages are (might 
as a part of courses in singing, and dramatic action and operatic rep- 
ertoire are given considerable attention. Technique, interpretation, 
and repertoire are the chief desiderata. 

0 Of 334 .universities and colleges ior both sexes and colleges for i 
to tl\e inquiry, 95 report noTf^partinents of music. 
y In many oPUiese glee club* and orchestras are maintained by tho 
students, but specific instruction is given. The number of instruct- 
ors engaged in 20.X of these institutions is 974. The nuinher of hours 
. per week devoted by each to instruction ranges from two to forty, 
i. The majority give practically their entire time to the institution with 

* which they are connected. The average number of hours per week 

for each instructor is twenty and one-half. 

^ The subjects taught are the same as in independent schools of’music. 
p: Instruction is given i a practical music, from elementary work to 

concert playing and singing, theoretical subjects, history of music, 

||y> and esthetics. While each is organically connected with its college or 
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university, educationally the tie binding them in the majority of 
cases -is elastic, and they are managed ^us independent music schools, 
with the same musical aims and ideals. In universities and colleges 
.of highest grade, however* theoretical subjects, including har- 
mony, counterpoint, canon, fugue, and composition arc the institu- 
tional courses, practical music being totally ignored in some, anti onlv 
incident a k|y cultivated in other's. In them, as well as in a consider- 
able iwjjff>er of smaller institutions, musical* appreciation, including 
form and analysis, is oiFered us a regular course. 

Koplies were received from 140 normal schools, PS giving statistics 
which could he embodied in (fiis report. Vocal mn>it\ with especial 
reference to its use m the public schools, is tin* hauling subject, 
many schools maintaining no regularly organized music departments. 
In those which do, the subjects and methods ami aims of induction 
are similar to those in the institutions already mentioned. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-live instructors are reported as engaged in giving 
music instruction in normal schools. 

A statement of the work in secondary schools would In* a recapitu- 
lation of what has already been said, with the addition llmt t he 
standards of excellence and elliciencv do not as a rule compare 
favorably with those in’ the institutions of higher education. Of 
the 22X schools reporting, 40 per cent employ one or two instructors 
whose entire time is given to the institution and whose duties are to 
give instruction in piano, singing, organ, violin, and theory. There 
are schools among the number reporting which have well-organized 
departments and well conceived course's of study. In some mention 
is made, of the advantages accruing from the study of music in con- 
nect 1611 with suljjects in the literary depart hum its, and in a few' 
instances the completion of a high-srhoolVourse of at least throe years 
is required before, graduation in music. Attention here, as in many 
institutions in the other classes, is directed mainlv to performance, 
with some emphasis on theoretical subjects. The number of instruc- 
tors reported is 700. 

STUPE NTS ENUOl.l.EI). * 

1 he total number of mlent s enrolled is 77,459. According to 
the Report of the Comniifwioncr of Education, the enrollment of stu- 
dents in colleges and universities for 1907 was 149,700. The enroll- 
ment of music students in 208 of these institutions was 20,74.4, over 
17 per cent of'the entire number." Entrance requirements exist in 
very few r instances. The shortest period for which students arc 
received is five weeks in certain of the independent schools. The 
majority of schools do not receive students fey a shorter period than 
ten weeks. In colleges and universities the shortest period is one 
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i hiMmo- finulimtr. 

report- V™ Students i in la*! a 
; iuk- 1 1 w«h. 


IndoJx>n<]iMit j'M'hoolf- of music . 


1 

007 

17. 122 

l . '.*02 

College ami unlvrndt n-* * 

1M 

two 

1S.971 , 

1.(152 1 

Colleges for women 

0? 

204 ' 


4<»1 ' 

i2kt 

Normal school* .... 

;*h ! 

; 225 , 

! 

Secondary fK-hnoh. ... * 

22H : 

7H0 ' 


ri H 

^Total 

5i»5 

2.500 

77.1MI 

. r i.:«r 2 1 
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term or semester. The following table gives the number of music 
instructors and students in 1907,\nd the number of graduates and 
students receiving certificates in the last five years: 

•- • -- . t . . V . . 


HtlldeillH 

nvi'iving 

t <'8 


•1.071 
(33 
323 
SO 
(>: to 


’t.tiW 


NATCKE A5m»S(WE OK S l'B.1 HCT.s. 

An examination of the music courses offered by the institutions 
replying to this inquiry classifies them into — 

Theoretical and aesthetic courses, 

Practical o*-upplied courses, 
f'ultural courses. ' 

To the first class belong all such subjects as foundation principles, 
harmony, Counterpoint, canon, fugue, composition, form, history, of 
t music, and orchestration; to the second, all courses in the mastery 
of any instrument and of singing, and to the third, those courses 
offered for the purpose of developing an .appreciation of music, 
including foundation principles, enough of the grammar and form of 
music to give an understanding of its structure, history, and analysis 
of compositions. 

The scoptT of these courses varies with the resources and serious- 
nevss of purpose of the institutions offering them. In those of the 
highest rank, they are well planned, carefully coordinated, ami thor- 
oughly -carried out. , In independent schools of music there are no 
entrance requirements. In a number of leading colleges a knowledge 
of rudiments is demanded as an entrance requirement. As has 
already been indicated, in a large majority of institutions the courses 
in practical music occupy- the foremost place in the curriculum 
This is so largely the case that it can truly be said that the nature 
and scope of music education is still chiefly confined to the develop- 
ment of a greater or less degree of virtuosity in performance, with a 
considerable amount of attention given to instruction in foundation 
and theoretical principles. Many independent schools of music, it 
is true, and a large numl>er of colleges and universities, and a smaller 
number of secondary schools demand work of the most exacting 
nature; their courses are thorough, comprehensive within their 
limitSfifLnd at their completion reach a . high standard <ff artistic 
excellence^ But in the greater number of institutions of all classes 
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the coordination of courses has not reached so satisfactory a stage, 
and performance overshadows all else, the standards hero also differ- 
ing considerably. 

The time required for the completion of 'these courses indicates 
their nature and scope. Some institutions offer certificates at the 
end of two years of instruction; others on completion of a stated 
portion of the. regular course for graduation. Some schools name 
from three to seven years as necessary for graduation; others, again* 
give no time limit, setting insthad a standard of accomplishment 
which must satisfactorily he mot before graduation. 
r 

ILLUSTRATIVE CURRICULA. 

It is obvious that the ed neat ion al value of a course. -of study does 
not lie Th a statement of its requirements, however comprehensive 
and systematic that may be. A paper course may he a model of 
excellence, hut unless its provisions arc properly parried out and its 
requirements strictly met, its worth educationally is nil. It is cer- 
tain that too great differences in standards exist in schools offering 
practically the same courses, lienee the mere cataloguing of courses 
is not a criterion as to the educational status of the schools offering 
them. ^ et the following curricula, offered by representative insti- 
tutions, whose standing is such as to assure 1 intelligent enforcement 
of course requirements, are significant as«showing the care which is 
being taken by institutions of serious purpose to properly coordinate 
tilt' various branches of musical instruction into a comprehensive 
educational scheme. The fact that those curricula are typical is 
indicative of widespread eiforts on the part of musical educators to 
provide such schemes of music education, and gives evidence of a pur- 
pose which, in time, must also bring about a greater uniformity of 
standards. 

The curricula cited are. offered by certain universities and colleges 
and independent music schools representative of those which have 
replied to tiie inquiries of this investigation. They illustrate the 
purely theoretical courses offered by institutions which do not giye 
distraction in practical music and by those which combine theory 
and practice. The curricula from independent- music schools are 
from a metropolitan conservatory with ample, resources and from a 
smaller school, located in a small city, which is typical of the larger 
number of such institutions. Entrance requirements are given 
where such exist, and the entrance requirements of one institution, 
which stands almost alone in this particular, are given in full. 

The first two courses are offered by independent schools of music — 
the first by one with a good endowment and large, receipts from 
tuition; the second from a conserv atory which is dependent upon 
its tuition fees alone for support. 
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CURRICULUM NO. I. 




elh*. (InuMr bass, mid harp i, 


1.1ST <>F NIHJF.(TS TO II K TAVOllT. 

Acoustics. 

Conduct ing. 

Elements nf music (notation. rhythm, ctc.i. 

Ensemble placing. 

Hist cry ami scsUiclio of music 
Interpretation, instrumental uml vocal 
Hanguages in'lheir relation in music. 

Music dictation. 

Music form ami analysis ^ 

Music pedagogy in all its brunches 
Opera singing. 

Oratorio singing 
Organ playing 
# Orpin structure. 

Pianoforte playing 

Score reading and playing from ihc old clefs. 

Sight singing and sighi playing. 

Song singing. 

Stage deport meul and dramatic action. 

Striuged-instr^ont pla\iug (violin, viola, viohmet 
Tin ■ory: Harmony, counterpoint, and c>»n|>ositioii 
Vocal culture 

Wind-instrument playing (clarinet, uhoe. horn, trumpet, (lute. etc.). 

v ctU'USKM OF KTPOY. 

All regular students will la* required to follow a prescribed course of t-tnd) designed 
to impart a broad and liherijl knowledge of the art It i-, m>t the wish that instruction 
ahull be given only to persons ^vhu intend to follow music as a vocation A thorough 
musical education is oftcred to all who desire seriously to learn (heart, la* their pur- 
poses what they may. There are regular and special courses -hi each hruneh of study. 
For the former, no formal entrance examination is retpiirml. Applicants an* examined, 
hut solely with a view to assi^iug them to the course of study for which (hey seed* 
best fitted. Nevertheless, should students, in the regular course, through want of 
capacity or industry, fail to disclose satisfactory results, they will not ho allowed to 
continue their studies. In order to Ik* admitted to the special or artists’ courses, 
applicants must satisfy the director as to the degree of proficiency already attained, 
ami if deemed necessary by him must pass an examination, 'The institute also 
provides a course of study for persons who do not play upon an instrument of music, 
sing, or coin poae, hut who njf* lovers of music ami wish to enhance their enjoyment 
of it by learning’to Uaterrm it discriminatingly, with understanding ami appreciation 
of its beauties. Such listening is also an art capable of cultivating. 

The duration of the courses of study varies according to their nature ’and the rate 
of progn*ss math* by the student. Instruction is individual, hut there is also class 
work, st* that each student has the benefit of the instructor's criticisms of his fellows. 

The amount of time which a student of any of the principal courses is exjiectcd to 
apend at the school differs according to Hie nature of the course and the grade of the 
student. As a rule, he will attend tw« whole forenoons or afternoons per week, with 
now and then an additional InW for special lectures, etc. This time would include 
two half-hour individual lessons in the principal subject. In addition to this, there 
would f>e at least one hour of harmony or counterpoint, one hour of ear training and 
dictation,' one hour of sight and choral singing, and one or two hours for lectures. 
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Attendance at recitals. rehearsals. etc., would probably add an hour nr iwn per week 
tn those enumerated above. 

Additional lectures i nnt it u l <m i from tiim* tn tune will he nprn m nil regular students 
without extra charge. It is tin* policy nf thin school t>> open as many avenues «d 
information as possible tn all i t h student**. 

• ' l-;.UMIN \TIUSS ^sti m.sTINCTlnvs 

Examinations will In* held a I stated intenaK ami students will he rated according 
tn tlieir atdliiy anti tin* progress they ha\ e made. Toull students who pass si i isfaet/irily 
the final examinations in the proscribed, nr. as they lu\e hern termed heroin, " regu- 
lar. " t a >i uses of instrnet inn, diplmnas will he issued Students > nmplct ing any nne of 
the special courses will reiebe a certificate. Teachers' m - rt i ii» n' e- will he bestow'd 
u pn ii all* students win shall successfully pa*^ through any mn» ot die tcachiTs’ training 
i mirses. Holders el diplnmas wdl form the alumni and alumna- nf the institute; 
hnlders nf < f >r1 itieates will he termeil associates. 

The i -nurses have hem outlined as follows 


hkm/i.ak < nruM:. tiii: i i; yt.aks. 

YtM-al^nlture— mne plai ing. vocalises, interpretation 
Fur I raining- .sight singing, music diet at mn. i In .ral pnn t i 
Element** nf music notation. intervals, rhythm, etc 
Theory of music-- melody writing, harmony, form, analys 
lhan-.' playing ■ Fr general musicianship. 

Languages, 1 tal ian. ( ieruian . French. 

Attendance mi lectures, rentals, rehearsal**, a ud concerts. 

AKIISTs' I I JlKsh Foil ( i»M HIT AM 1 < M( \T< • H 1 ■ ■ 

. Ptt<f -tfntihitift * 

Snugs Italian, tiermau. and French 

Uecitat i\e and aria. ^ 

Study /.i the -tandard oratorios,* * 

Ad\ /need 1 henry 

Language- Italian (ieruian. and K*/'nef^^ 

I hwlNpiat i< m and stage deportment. ^ 

Knsemble singing, w it h other suln \ oit es, i hnrus. and <.r< In --Ira 
Attendant e mi lectures, recitals, rehearsals. a:.d i uin t-ri* 


tinnierjHunt. 


A 


* i I'tist-i/riitiuah- ■■ 

Study of the standard nperas, nhl and new 
Advanced iheor\ . 

Languages - Italian, (ieruian. and French. 

Declamation, 

I^tage deportment and ilramiilie aetimi. 

(’horns and ensemble practice 

SI’KCIAI, TRAININ'!} ! SK Cell T 1" A i 111. H N , 
(I'oit-ff rmlunif ' 

Vocal culture. 

Kar training sight singing, music dictation, choral practice. 
Advanced tl|£ajr , 

Languages — I (Allan, (iennan, and French. 

Pedagogy, 

AnaUmiy of the vocal organs. 

Attendance on lectures, recitals, mheanale, and concerts. 

iin m tn J 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IK THE UNITED STATES. 

PIANOFORTE. 

REGULAR COCMt. THREE TEAM. 

The piano— technic, touch, phrasing, interpretation, etc. 

Ear training— sight pinging, music dictation, choral practice. 

Elements of music— notation, intervals, rbvthm. etc 
Theory of music— melody writing, harmony, form, analysis counterpoint. 
Sight playing ensemble practice with two pianoe and with strings. 
Attendance on lectures, recitals, rehearsals, and concerts. 

ARTISTS' COURSE. 

( Pott-fraduair .1 

The piano technic, touch, phrasing, advanced interpretation. 

Advanced t he gpy v . 

Ensemble playhig in chaml>er music and with orchestra. 

Attendance on lectures, recital*, rehearsals, and concerts. 

SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE FOK TEACHERS 

( Po*tffmrttui/r . ) 

The piano— technic; touch, phrasing, interpretation, etc. 

Ensemble playing. 

Advanced theory'. 

History of the pianoforte and its music 

Pedagogy. 

Practical experience in preparatory teaching. 

Attendance on lectures, recitals, rehearsals. and concerts 

ORGA N 

* REGULAR POUME, THRU YEARS. 

The organ— technic, touch, phrasing, interpretation, registration. 

Ear training- sight einging, music dictation, choral practice 
Elements of music— notation, intervals, rhythm, etc. 

Theory of music— melody writing, harmony, form, analvsis. counterpoint 
Organ structure 
Organ accompaniment. 

Attendance on lectures, recitals, rehearsals, ami concerts, ' 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS VIOLIN. VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO. HARP. 
REQULAR COURSES, TI1RIK YEARS 

The instrument — its technic, phrasing# interpretation, etc 
Ear training— eight singing, music dictation choral practice 
Elements of music — notation, intervals, rhythm. 

Theory of music— melody writing, harmony, form, analysis, ixmnierpoint^ 
•Piano playing — for general musicianship. 

Ensemble playing. • 

Attendance on lectures, recitals, rehearsals, and com erts 

4E- 

ARTISTS COURSES 

{PotiffrruhuU ^. ) 

The instrument— -advanced technic and interpretation. 

Advanced theory. 

History of the instrument and of its music. 

'Study of chamber music. 

Ensemble playing with orchestra. 

Attendance on Igciortt, m ‘ ' 

gHRMli 
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IPXCUL TKAJXING COVUU rOK TXACHXU. ' 

( P^ffraduaU. ) 

The instrument — its technic from the normal standpoint. 

Practical experience in preparatory teaching, r 

Advanced theory. 

Pedagogy. 

History of the instrument and of its music. 

Study of chamber music and ensemble playing, ^ % 

Attendance on lectures, recitals, rehearsals, and concerts. , 

ORCHESTRA COURSES, % 

fr 

Courses for all orchestra instruments and under teachere representative of the best 
French, Belgian, German, and Italian schools have been established. They include 
the following instruments: 

Double baas. Horn. * , 

Bassoon. Oboe. 

Clarinet. Trombone. 

Flute. Trumpet. 

All percussion instruments. Other wind instruments. 

In eachpase the prescribed course covers, in addition to the principal subject: 

Ear training— sight singing, music dictation, etc. 

Elements of music- notation, intervals, rhythm. 

Theory of music — melody writing, harmony, codnterpoint, form, analysis. 
Ensemble ^flaying — orchestra practice. 

Attendance on lectures, recitals, rehearsals', and concerts. 

POSTGRADUATE COURSE IN THEORY. 


Double counterpoint. 
Fugue. 

instrumentation. 


Music form. 

Music analysis. 

Applied counterpoint. 

Practical composition in all forms. 

Score reading, vocal score in the old clefs, orchestra score. 

preparatory clash eh. 

Under the supervision of the principal teachers, student* in the spccia^ training 
courses for teachers (piano or strings) will give lemons, designed to familiarise them 
with the practical work of teaching el cm on tan* pupils who art* not yet members of the 
regular or special courses. The preparatory cowmen are open to persons of All ages 
and both Bexes, and will prepare them for admission to the regular courses. 

LECTURE COURSE. 

t 

fflubocribera to the lecture course have the right to attend all the lectures and recit- 
als given at the institute. 

Following are the subjects for the current year: 

The Beethoven symphonies. 

The development of vocal art. 

Ho# to listen to music. 

The history of music. 

Music as a culture study, its individual and community value. 

This lecture course is specially designed for persons who wish to mcrearf(\th6ir 
capacity for musical enjoyment Without diking a practical study of the^rt, JThu 
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^ eCture * illustrated by the performance of muaic of the highest and most repre- 
aeatatlve kind. It is not enough to read about music, or hear about it, „r even to hear 
it in a purposeless way. It must bo heard intelligently to be fully appreciated ; and 
it is the purpose of this course to teach students to listen intelligently. ^ 

^ This curriculum, offered by a school of music well able to carry out 
its provisions, is a careful attempt to properly coordinate the various 
. subjects germane to the complete music education of teacher, per- 
former, or composer. 
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TCie following courses are from the catalogue of a conservatory 
which is a type of many. scattered throughout various sections of the 
United States. Its support is derived solely from its tuition fees. 
With a Stilllarger number of conservatories whose resources are smaller 
it represents the predominating class of independent music schools. 


PURPOBK OF INSTRUCTION. 

It will be the constant endeavor of our instructors in music and drama not only to 
ground pupils thoroughly in the theory of their art hut to give them a finish in execu- 
tion. Whether students take up their work purely from a motive of self-culture or for 
a professional career, the method of instruction should be the same. The demand 
to-day is for practical results, and we need public criticism to ascertain our true merit 
For this reason our pupils will be called ujxm often to appear before audiences. 

COURRRH OK STUDY. 

Hie conservatory offers systematic courses of instruction in piano, voice culture. 
Olgan, violin, violoncello, and orchestral instrument-, in orchestral and ensemble 
playing; all theoretical branches; art of conducting and history of music. 1UU 1 j„ 
the art and science of teaching. They comprise five distinct departments of study, as 
follows ! % 

** Introductory course or general rmiBiral instruction. 

2. Advanced courae. 

3. Teachers' course. 

4 . Diploma course. , 

5 . Postgraduate course. 

* INTRODUCTORY COURHF.. 

This course isopen to any student wishing to pursue musical study without reference 
to graduation, or to prepare for cither of the more advanced count.* offered. No pre- 
vious knowledge of music is required. This course includes the elementary classes in 
nfcich children from seven years upward are taught (he principles of music in such 
* manner as to stimulate tnie musical appreciation and to lay the foundation for the 
Uhjto advanced work in vocal and instrumental music. 

ADVANCED COURSB. 

/IWb course is especially offered to advanced students. Applicants must have had 
m c al training and evince sufficient ability to insure progress in their work. 

TBACHBRS* COURS&. 

frl* preparation at teacher* beytg so important to every successful school, a special 
.toumocl study calculated to give a thofot^h tnining in methods of teaching has been 
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introduced. A special teachere’ certificate will be given to those students who have 
satisfied the fallowing conditions: 

Candidates for graduation are required to have sufficient mastery of some instru- 
ment or the art of ringing to give a private recital; have pureue<Hftudie8 in the arto( 
teaching, and had practical experience in teaching under the supervision of their 
teacher for at least one year. The theoretical requirements for this course arc the 
same as in the diploma course. 

DIPLOMA COl'HSE. t 

The diploma course is open to any person who is qualified to purtnie more advanced 
studies. It furnishes thorough training for entrance into professional life, although 
it is not restricted to students liaving such an end in view. No prescribed order of 
study is laid down, as the varied needs of the Htudents demand an elasticity in the 
course which precludes the possibility * >f an adequate statement of required work. 
The student has to pass an examination so arranged as to demonstrate artistic skill in 
perfonnai, rand an accurate *and thorough knowledge of the theoretical, historical, 
? :ul critical aspects of music as an art. Candidates must give a creditable and adequate 
public performance of a programme as required by the mentioned models, ^lso satis- 
factorily. prepare without aid a cunifjoHition given fifteen days in advance, read at 
sight a composition of medium difficulty, and paw successfully the required examina- 
tion in theory and history of music. 

The diploma course may Ik* pursued stdl further, and fur such advanced work a 
special postgraduate certificate will be issued. * 

rOPTCK ADI* ATK COt'KSE. * 

The postgraduate department has for its object the more complete development 
t*f those who destre in prepare themselves for pi tions of large rtYqxinsrbiliiy in the 
higher walks of the musical profession. 

t'andidates for admission to the |s»sLgnuluate ('nurse must previously liavo com- 
pleted the regular course in the nmsrrvatory. and have recemnl its diploma. 

VOICE Cm.TliKE. 

Tone work- -physiology. breath control, voice placing. * 

Knrnciation attack, release. vibration, legato. t Vowels, diphthongs, and conso- 
nants. ) 

Sight singing staff notation, rhythm, ear training, harmony. 

Repertoire— interpretation and classifu'ation. 

SOSO, ollATnIUO and Ol‘E It A COACHIM!. 

Pupils desiring I a* acquire the true rendition in oratorio solo singing, as exemplified 
in the interpretation of the great singers and conductors, can secure the necessary 
knowledge and thus equip themselves for public performances. 

✓ 

ENSEMBLE CLASSES. 

Students who have acquired fluency anti experience in piano, violin, or violoncello 
playing are most earnestly advised to enter one of the ensemble classes, thus gaining 
experience in ensemble playing and accompaniments and acquiring a knowledge 
of the beet chamber music and other instrumental compositions. 




BIOHT-READINO AND HlO HT-81N O IN O CLASSES. 

These claeBOB afford to pupils an excellent practice in reading at sigh^ devcjop the 
sense of rhythm, give experience in ensemble work, and familiarise the student with 

thecompomtioui of the great master* • 

u* '■* . .. ■ „ / . . • . . • . . • ■ ' 
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EXAMINATION FOR DIPLOMAS. 


Graduating diplomas are awarded to students who have studied at the conservatory 
and who successfully pass the examination which the graduating rules of the conserva- 
tory demand. 

The following examinations will be required: 

Piano/— Performance of a composition given fifteen dayB in advance and prepared 
by candidate without assistance. 

Reading at sight. 

Elementary theory. 

Advanced theory (at least one year’s study). 

History of music. 

Acceptable performance of- five complete compositions from the works of standard 
composers, including a concerto. . 

Voice. Rendition of a composition given eight days in advance and prepared by 
candidate without assistance. % ' 

Rendition at first sight of a composition (words and music). 

Rendition from memory of one or more selections f mm a repertory of six belonging 
to the oratorio, opera, or song literature. . 

Elementary theory. 

Advanced theory' tat least one year’s study). 

History of music. 

Fair piano technique. 

Violin and other orchestral instruments .— Performance of a mnqxieititm given fifiemi 
days in advance and prepared by candidate without assistance. 

Performance of a composition at sight. 

Elementary theory. 

Advanced theory (at least one year’s study;. 

History of music. 

, Performance of a composition from a repertory of six. 

Organ .— Performance of a composition given fifteen days in advauco and prepare 
by candidate without assistance. 

Elementary theory. 

Advanced theory (at least one year’s study). 

History of music. 

The candidate must give an acceptable performance from a repertory of nix c>ini>o- 

sitions. 


Model for oraucation. 


nAnt/r i a. 


Bach— t dude and fugue. 

Moscheiee — concerto in G minor. 

Beethoven — sonata Op. 26 . 

Chopin — nocturne in F sharp, fantasie impromptu. 
Brahms- -ballade in D, intermezzo. 
Weber-Tausig*— invitation to tho dani'e. 


Arias from oratorios and operas. 

Group of songs from beet German composers. 

Group of songB from best Italian and French composers. 

Gtbup of songs from beet English and American composers. 

Candidates are required tn be abln to accompany songs of medium difficulty. 

Violin and organ models to be decided by the directors of the rwpecti ve departments. 

... 

^ . » ... 1 
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Our free list further includes a course on history of music. This course comprises a 
series of lectures in which a full analysis of music in its development from ancient 
times to the present day will be given. The lectures are both instructive and inter- 
esting. The following course is scheduled for this year: 

1. The Chinese, JajMinese, Hindoos, and Egyptians. v 

2. The Hebrews, Assyrians, Arabs, CIreeks, and Romans. 

Early Christian church music. Efforts at notation and j>art singing. Popular 
music in the middle ages: The troubadours, minstrels, minnesinger, meiaterKingcr. 

•1. Development of ixdyphony. The old French and Netherland schools. Luther 
and the German chorale. 

5. The classic oni of Italy. The different schools. Beginning of oratorio and opera. 
Instrumental music and instruments. 

(». The old French oi>era. Germany un dy I talian influence. Bach, the firvt of the 
German classicists. 

7. The era of the classic coin jxwera in- Germany. The development of the pianoforte. 

S. The Romantic school. 

* 1 . French and Italian o]>era during the la*t two centuries. Wagner in Gennany. 

10. T\ie more nuxleni comjxmH. singers and virtuosi. American music. The 
status at present. 


The curricula Nos. 3 and 4 are ottered by universities of high rank, 
the first giving instruction in theoretical subjects only, the second 
having a completely equipped school of music and giving instruction 
in both theoretical and practical music. The first grants credit in 
music both at entrance and toward a degree; the Second, toward 
a degree only. 

cunxCULux ho. s. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS (HARMONY). 

The examination will l>e adapted to the proficiency of those who have Rtudied har- 
mony in a systematic course of three lessons a week through one school year. In this 
study some training in pianoforte playing, and the ability to read chonila and moder- 
ately easy piano pieces at sight arc necessary. This course is equivalent to music 1. 
The work will consist chiefly of exercises written on figured ba«*a in which all the 
triads and seventh-chords are to be employe^ progressively. Exercises must be 
written in a clear and well-formed notation. 

COURSES IN MUSIC. 

The aim of tho courses is twofold: 

1. To provide a thorough training for student# who intend to follow the musical 
profession as teachers and composers. 

2. To offer a course of technical study to those who wish to devote Chcfhselves chiefly 
to musical criticism and literature, and for the cultivation of musical taste. 

Course 1 is the necessary introduction to all the other courses, except music 3. 
Proficiency in playing the pianoforte is of great advantage to the student in all the 
courses, and in 1 , 2, 6, 6, and 7 is required. Advanced players on the violin, violoncello, 
and other orchestral instruments, and vocalists, may take music 1, provided they are 
able to play chord exercises on the piano. 

Courses 1, 2, 6, and 6 must follow each other in regular order. 

Course 3 requires practical knowledge of vocal or instrunfental musk. 


_ — — r- , — . — 
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Course* 2, 2a, 26, and 4 require knowledge of harmony. 

Courses 5 and 7 require knowledge of harmony ami counterpoint. 

Student* who intend to take only one course in music*, for the cultivation of musical 
taste and general knowledge, arc recommended to elect music 3, as best adapted to 

this end. 

Student* who intend to socialize in music, by taking several courses, or to try fur 
honors in music, are required to elect music 1 in their first \ear in college. Students 
for honors mus^take the courses in the following order: 

Freeh man year, music 1. 

Sophomore year, music - and 4. 

Junior year, music 2a nr 26 and 5. ^ 

Senior year, music fi and 7. 1 

Music 3 imiHt l>o taken either in the sophomore, junior, or snimr \ *-or 
Student* for honors in music who enter college in the sophomore year must lake the 
courses in the following -order : 

Sophomore year, music 1 and 3. 

Junior year, music 2, 2a or 26, and 4. 

Senior year, music 5, f>. and 7. 

Student* who wi*h to try for honors in music must consult witli their instructor m 
harmony and the head of the department before the cud of the first year. 

OK St Hll’TION OF < Ol'KSES. 

1. Harmony. 

The fundamental principle* of the theory of music are embodied in the study of 
harmony, which treat* of the different ehords in their natural relations and combina- 
tion!!. The Bubdi vision* of the subject are as follows* Intervals, or the measurement 
of the difference in pitch between one toueKnd another: triads, seventh, and ninth 
chords with their inversions and resolutions; eliromalieally altered chord?.; augmented 
chords; cadences; suspension*; passing and changing notes; organ point ; niodulut ion. 

The work consists of written exercises on Musses' both figured and uulignred^ and the 
harmonization of given melodies in three and four voire*. These are corrected bv the 
instructor out of the claws room and subsequently diseussed with the students iruli- 
vidually. Many exorcists are also worked out on t he Mark hour-1 by the *iidents> 
Modem Harmony, by Foote and Spalding, is used as the basis of the instruction. 
The treatises q&Ptout, of Chadwick. and of others are used as referonee hooks, and 
supplementary' ilUistnUions aftd explanations are given in the < lass room. The course 
isopen and 8j>eriaUy recommended to freshmen. 

2, Counterpoint. 

Counterpoint applies the principles of harmony to the melodious treat ment of the 
several voico part* in combination. The study of this subject naturally follows that 
* of harmony and develops the contrapuntal faeilit y necessary to all forms of mtuposit ion. 
The work will include the fr»m harmonization of chorals and melodies, the various 
orders of counterpoint, the contrapuntal treatment of cantos linnus in different voices, 
and simple forms of free composition 
Spalding’s Counterpoint will 1>? used a* a text d>ook. 

[2a }\f. Vocal counterpoint , uith anatysU of choral work* of the great composer*. {Half 
couth.)] 

This course i* supplementary to music 2. Exercises and analyses and short vocal 
composition*. 

Particular attention will be^iveu to the composition of originnl pieces in the various 
Myles, i. e M for men’s voices, for women’s voices, for mixed chorus, and also for solo 
voice .with accompaniment. 


h- 
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[*26 hf. Medieval or modal harmony and It s application. {Half -tour $e.)) 

The object of this course is t-o give a clear understanding of modal harmonization as 
applied to the accompaniment of plain song, and to prepare the student for the intelli- 
gent study of the contrapuntal master works of Palestrina and other early com posers. 

The course is open to students who lmvc a good knowledge u, armonyand counter- 
point, hut can be taken only with the consent of the instructor. 

Text-lxsik. Niedcrmeycr's Gregorian Accompaniment . 

Reference books, Dickinson's Music in the History of the Western ( arch; Haberl's 
M agistor (‘horalis. etc. 

3. History if mono from tit r time of l* alt strum to thr present day. Heciurct, reading, and 
rr ports. 

This is a literary course. which does imt require s|>ci ial technical skill; it is open to 
all students who have practical knowledge of vocal or instrumental music. 

Instruction is given in the form of lectures. The growth of music from ancient to 
modern times is traced in outline, including the history of early church music, the 
origin and development of tin* modern scales and counterpoint, and the choral muaic 
of tin* early blemish and Italian masters. The history' of the ojiera, cantata, and 
oratorio is studied in detail. 

SjK.*ci 1 attention will be given to the compositions of the great masters of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, ami also to the tendencies in the development 
of tnuHc at the present day. 

Vocal and instrumental works are performed in the class room. An reolian orchee- 
trelk* is also used to illustrate the w-ork of the great composers. 

The iol lowing text -books arc recommended: Dickinson, The Study of the History 
of Music; Kieuiaiui's Musical History (Augener A Co., London': Ambros. Geschichte 
der Musik, *1 volumes (Loijwie'; Von Ibnimcr, Musik-Geschichte (Hamburg); Ketis, 
Histoire de la Musi(pie. \ volumes; baughaus. History iff Music (Schinner, New 
Vorki; Naumaun, History of Music. 2 volumes (London!; Honavia Hunts History 
of Music; Uockstru. History of Music (Scribner A Wolford, New York;; Kilter’s 
Student's History of Music (Diison Company j: Grow • Dictionary of Music (Mac- 
millan A Co.’, burnous Composers ami their Works D. Millet Company, Boston); 
Lite of Mozart. Jahu. 2 volumes (Novello, London); Life of Bach. Spitta, 3 volumes 
(Novcllo, London); Chirk. Lite of Wmrtu-r t Scribner . New York); lives of llAndel, 
Haydn. Beethoven. Schubert. Scliumann, Wagner, and other great conqMisers (Mac- 
millan series). 

•L Mos\cal form, with annhfsis of thr n orh of the gnat comjHuters, and collateral reading. 

This course requires knowledge of harmony. 

A knowledge of musical form (or thematic construction) is oMsonfial to the thorough 
understanding and appreciation of the works of the great composers, as embodied in 
their symphonies, overtures, chamber music, sonatas, etc. 

A selection of the most ini|M)rlaiit instrumental works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert. Schumann. Mendelssohn. Chopin. Liszt. Brahms, Tschaikowski. and other 
iiukUtu masters will l>o analyzed by the students and played on the pianoforte in 
the class room by the instructor and others. An icolinn is used in the i>erformance 
of symphonic works. 

, The following text-lwwk is used: Trouts Musical bonu. 

Collateral reading is required in these works; K volution of the Art of Music, Parry; 
The Sonata bonn, IJadow; The Pianoforte Sonata, Shed lock; Beethoven andHia 
Nino^ymphonies, Grove. 

5. Canon ayd fugue. 

Canon and fuguq are the most advanced forms of polyphonic composition, and 
require a thorough knowledge of harmony and counterpoint. 


The object of this course is to perfect the contrapuntal technique of the student, 
and to prepare him for the study of the larger and freer forma of composition* 
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The work will be baaed largely upon the {ngal works of Bach and will consist of 
practice in writing canons of all varieties. in the analysis and composition of 
fugues. 


There will also be practice in the simpler forms o; free music* for voices and for 
various instruments. 

Jadassohn s ( anon and lugqe (Breilkopf/ and Trout Canon and Fugue are recoin-' 
mended as text-books. * 


6. Instrumentation. 

This course requires knowledge o i harmony and counterpoint. 

The work of this course consists of 1. Lectures ou the (varacteristies and tone 
quality of the various orchestral instruments. 2 . Analyses ;nn t descriptions of the 
mwt important (vftcu 1 and orchestral ..works of Handel. Bach. Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven. Schubert. Schumann. McndelssohA. Von Weber, Berlioz, Liszt, Vagner] 
Brahms, and other modern composers. It, Exercises in orchestration, with various 
combi nations of instrument' 1 , strings, wind, and brass. For this purpose chorals, 
national airs, and short selections from the works of various musters will be use<L 

The services of professional musiciuus'wilt he employed in the class room to exhibit 
the tone quality, compass, and technical |>eculiarities of the string and wind instru- 
ments of the modern orchestra. Original coiiq>ositions scored by members of the 
course will be played in rehearsal by the orchestra of the New England Conservatory, 
so that students may lu’ur the effects of their orchestration. 

The following text-books are used: Trout’s The Orchestra, 2 volumes: Berlioz’s 
Instrumentation \IJitsoii Company), The Allowing authors will also be referred to: 
Gevaert, Instrumentation, and Orchestration (Paris); Marx, Koroptwitions-Lelire. 
Volume IV il*eqwic>: Lobe, Lehrhuch der Musikalischen Kompoeition, Volume II 
(Leipsie) ; Jadassohn's Instrumentation. 

7. Free com posi turn. 

This course is intended primarily for those students who are specializing in music, 
and can only he taken with the consent of the instructor. 

It will consist of the analysis and composition of chamber and orchestral music. 
As some knowledge of tirchestr.it inn is required, it must he preceded by, or taken in 
conjunction with, music 6, Arrangements have been made whereby succcusful 
compositions may be jterfonned. 


1 


ACXILIAFtV RUHJKtTM. 


Student* of music are strongly advised to strengthen their work iu music by pur- 
suing some of the courses in (ionium. French, anti Italian— ifn account of the im- 
portant musical literature in these languages— in the history of the fine arts, and in 
acoustics. 

. ) 

OKQREES : TUB OEUKEE (>»' HA< IIELOR Or ARTS WITH PlflTmcTlON. 

The degree of bachelor of arts with distinction will l>o awarded iu twogmdw, cum 
laude and inagrm cum laude. The requirements in music will bo a* follows: 

L Eight approved courses, five of which shall l>c in music (including music 1, 2, 
6, and ft), and thnv in modern languages — German. French, or Italian. Those who 
ahow that they have acquired outside the college course a* thorough knowledge of 
harmony will net 1 x> required to take mumc 1. The same rule applies to music 2, 
Studonte who intend to become candidates should confer with their instructor at 
the opening of the sophomore year, 

2. One or more special original compositions in large form must be presented to 
the committee before May 10 of the senior year. 

T \ 
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HONORS. 

Honors of two grades- In mors and fiighest honors- are given at graduation for i 
£roat proficiency in a department. Iloimrs in music are given on the following terms: 

1 . The caud’date must, have taken all the courses and have passed ^11 the exami- 
nations with distinction. 

2. Hi* must present original euni|»usitioiis in strict and i r< s; form. $ 

The ability U » read Kreneh and Cerman is required of candidates for honors in 

music. 


CURRICULUM NO. 4. 

There are two general ■ nurses in t.he scIuniI of music, viz, M ) the collegiate, course 
and ; 2 1 t he academic t nurse. 

I. 77u (nU. jlnit roDfx/. In this course the requiren cuts for admission are the 
same ;is f< >r the general eoiirses iu the college of letters ami science, or fpr adult sjH’cial 
students, together with such proficiency in some department of music ;\s is stated 
in connection with the oulfftied courses of studs. A graduate’s diploma will l>o 
granted mi the mnqnetion of this course. Knur years of study are required, including 
the courses in musieal theory, harmimy tone yefiri. and history of music, or their 
equivalents. 

II. The OKhlnnie amnu.- -This course is o|>en to (htsous not tuenilKTs of the uni- 
versity, and also to university students who do not desire to enter the mllegiato 
course pursuant to graduut ion. Simlcntsof tin* course may. howe\cr, U> admitted 
to the musical classes of the university, hut will not he Considered camlidates for 
graduation or for a diploma if. however, at any time, such student.- should le trans- 
ferred to the collegiate course, they will, on satisfying other comlitionH, receive 
credit tor studies previously taken. A certificate ul exeellenee will be granted to 
wort hy st U'h'iM s of this course on examination , aft or not less than three years of study. 

l. ci u.uKot a YK cot usk. 

. * ruN<» 

Tin* courses in piano and siiigmg June been arranged to / over a period of four 
years. 

Ap|dicants for admission will la* expected l<» play music of the grade of Mozart's 
Sonata in I> major No. :i. Peters edition; 1 sK'schhorn. Op. 52 and Op. f>(i; Huch, Little 
Preludes. * 

' Tirtt ytar - Heller. Op. hi and 15, t'/iTiiy, Studies in Velocity: Jensen, Op. 32. 
Mach, I n vent ions and K* Itsh Suites. * / 

So o/)// year. - Bach, Well-Tern [vered Clavichord, Kullak, Octa\e,Scliool, Hooks 1 
and II . Trainer. Studies; Czerny. I’ingerfert igkeit ; Marne utcl, Mceanisme, 

Thin! year,— Taueig, Studies; Kullak. Hook 111; <1 nidus ad Paruassum, firel half; 
Czerny. Toccatn; Chopin, Preludes. \ 

Fourth ^air,- Moscheles, Op. 70; < 1 rad us ad Parnassian, socoud half; Chopin, 
Ktudes. 

„ H is not supposed that a rigid course eati W given which will meet the requirements 
of individual students, but the foregoing outline represents, in a general way, the 
character of each year's work. Ktudes caj km hilly are uatmHl, lavanse they indicate 
grade and character of requirements move clearly than can Ik* done otherwise. On 
the other hand, these studies are supplemented by ample selections from elawic and 
modern authors lor lt^e in the parlor or concert room. 

507 43 — 08 3 
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Upon graduation students will l>c cxjwrted to piny acceptably from memory selec- 
tione of the grade of Chromatic FantffsiPsand Fugue 1 >y Mach. Sonata Op. tH) by 
Beethoven, (.‘pncerto in (j minor (one movement ■ hy Mendelssohn, La Filcum* by 
R&ff, ami Second Rhapsody hy Liszt. 

ORfiAN. 

No previous knowledge of organ playing is required. The student must he well 
grouuded in piano playyig. he possessed of a correct technique, and he aide to read 
plain four-part music. 

The course of study is continuous, U'giuuing with Stainer’s Organ School or W hit- 
ing’s First Six Months on the. Organ, and following with the larger Works of Kink 
and Befit , supplemented hy .tjjH'oial studies by Thayer. Muck. Hitter, Schneider, 
Volckmar. and others. Selections from Mach's organ works, Mendelssohn's sonatas, 
ami the eoin|M)«itions of miKlem composers are used. 

(’arefnl training is given in playing church mush and voluntaries, the use of stops, 
and the mechanism of the instrument. , ^ 

von k. 

The student must In* able to read plain music mid "must hav e had an amount of 
training equal to the first half of Com oue's Fifty lessons. ami comprising the usual 
technical study fur the same jHTiod. 

First yrar . — Tone placing, breathing, and phrasing; ballad singing and the soste- 
nuto style; technical uml oilier studies of the grade of Bonohli’s Six Vocalises. Sie- 
ber’ft Vocalises; Marehcsi's Exorcises. < >p, Ji. Book 1. 

Second year. - -C onenne's Fifteen Vocalises: Schuliert'a Manual of Vocal Technique; 
Marehesi’a Vocalises. Up l?l, Monk II; Crcrman and French songs, ami easy oratorio 
and operatic arias, and recitatives. 

Third year.-- Sehultert’s Special Studies; Mordugni’s Bravura Studies, and o[K*rutie 
and oratorio selections. 

Fourth year .-- Studies in bravura by Lamperti and Mordogui; ciidenzuH and larger 
- fomifl of execution. 

On gradual ion the student will In* expected to sing acceptably selections (according 
to Voice and school} from such songs and arias as lie Was Despised. Angels Kver 
Bright and lAiir, 1 Know' That My Redeemer I.iveth, ami Thou Shalt Break Them, 
by Handel; With Verdure Had Rolling in Foaming Mil lows, and In Native Worth, 
by Haydn; If With All Vnur Hearts, It is Enough, and O Rest in tl e D>rd. hy Men- 
delfwohn; lnfelice, by Verdi; Roberto, t u die Adorn, by Meyerbeer; r na Vna; and * 
PW> Peceatis, by Rossini. 

v iui.is. . - 

Fitstymr.- Hermann, Scale Studies; Kayser, Violin Instructor. I and'!!: Herbert 
Rica, Violin Sclmol, Hurt I ; easy melodious solos. * 

S frond year. -- Kayser. Violin Instructor, III; Kaysor, Etudes, Op, •”>; Sclmbert, 
Violin School, IV; Herbert Kies, Violin School, Mart III; solos hy Vintti. Rode, 

De Beriot. 

Third year.— Sell rad leek, Violin Technic; Do Beriot, School, I'art II; Etudes 
Dont, Kreutzer, ami Schul»ert. 

Solos by Do BorW, Leonard, Vierixtemps, and WieniawfikL 

0 

THKORETICAl, STI’DIKH. 

MVpICAl. Til KORY U»n CHORAL r*ACTt( K. 


A one- year course, twico a week, in the gene nil theory of imiHir, including notation, 
scale construction, intervals, distinctions of rhythm, etc., combined with a practical 
study of sight reading and choral* singing, • 
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Thin i ■nurnf 1 in esjH'eially recommended In all students. whether <it instrumental or 
vocal music. as fumislmu; a substantial fnumlatioii for all other work, it will also l>e 
found useful iuMhose who contemplate leachim; in public or similar schools. 

IIUlM'iNV t i il’NTKRt’OlNT/ 1 

The si udeut must he able to road and play simple four-part music. 

I'ir^t ijt (if. JU;\ ieu of scales, and intervals, triads, seventh chords. augmented 
sixth chords, tuodulation. synopsis nf suspension and ap|H^iatnra. 

Si mtui ijitir, -Detailed treatment of modulation. HUSjK’nsioii, apjmpa;iatnra. etc.; 
harmoni/.my' nielodies. simple st ri < t ciiiiulerjwimt. 

tsrfrar. — Double counterpoint, ration. ami futile. 
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1IISTORV iO MISIC. 

miss 1 of led tires twice a week, e.xtcudim; through the year. 1 ti tl 
cturcs ; ' *c a ueimral survey of mush - boiorr the Christian era am 
■eiith cent itry. 

second semester is de\n(cd to the eighteenth and niimteenth centuries. 

Ml'Sli .U. ■ i -M |*i 'sITIoN*. ^ 

ear c. ii.irse. twiie a week. One year of haruemy i- retpiired as preparatic 
* n. a c A I ) E M I c cm ttsK. 


fsl semester 
twn in tho 


There are no n-'pu return Is for ent ranee. St tide in ^ are rceri ved and graded accord- 
ing to ability and amount <*f previous study. This course in all departments leads 
up to and ewrlaps the rnlh'L'iale runrse. Students alter reaching the pn>|>rr stage 
nf preparation may he transfened to tin* rolhgiatr course. or may remain in the 
academic course, die work of the bust three years hrin^ identical in hnlh courses. 
Out no certificate of excellence will he issued to any student who is not thoroughly 
titled to enter the third year of the collegiate course. 


CURRICULUM HO. V 


Curriculum No. r» is offered by a college for youn<x women which 
maintains a well-ctpiippod school of music in connect inn with its 
collegiate depart ment . Credit is pvrn in music toward the A. B. 
decree f* »r work in practical music. Students arc advanced from one 
course to the next higher only after examination before tlm, full music 
faeultv. ll will he noted that in the course leading to^hd decree of" 
associate in music subjects in the collegiate department are corre- 
lated with the music courses. These subjects must be passed by 
examination in the collegiate department. \ 


KNTU A M*K H Kip'IKHM K\TS. 


For unconditioned admission to thy freshman class in the course IcadiW to tho 
decree of assfM-ialc in musie^A. Mih.) the applicant must offer the entrain'd require- 
ments in m^ir, and seven units of preparatory work, ns follows: English (‘t\, mathe- 
mat ies (!! i. and history ^ I }. \ 

For conditioned admission to the freshman class in the courses leading to we asso- 
ciate in music decree, stmlciits must offer live units in the literary subject* filmed 
above. Every condition, however, must, he removed hy the end of the junior year. 

<* The courses In counterpoint, etc., am! In muslruil composition am In sorted hen* muter thetaproper 
headings, because they are frequently taken as olectlvos, but they represent graduate work W th* 
students of the school of music. 
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Entrance requirements in music apply only to those registering for the degree of 
associate in music. The preparatory course in piano, voice, violin, and organ, needed 
in order to enter the freshman class in the associate in music course, is described in 
course 1, and this preparation can bo given at the college to such students as have 
not had it before coming. 

<trrici;Lum for the decree op associate in mthic. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 

Mathematics # 

English 

Plano or organ or violin or vole* 

Theory 

Harmony 

Ear training 

Total 


I 

Honrs. | 

3 | 

... 3 : 

, . . . fi 
... 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


English . 

Physics. 

Piano nr organ or violin or voir* . . 

Theory 

Hu^mnny ... 

Ear training . . . 

Total 


Honrs 

:t 

. . ;i 
i» 

.. . i 

. i 

l 


* 


Pi 


JUNIOR YEAR. j SENIOR YEAR. 

French or Herman 3 | French or Herman .... :t 

Piano or organ or violin or voice 8 Piano it organ nr violin <>r voice 8 

History ol lAusic 1 ! (.'nuntortKiint l 

Theory , t j History of music l 

Harmony I ; KnseinMc i 

Theme... ^ I |. Tlietno l 

Total : IS | « Total , IS 


COURSES of HTfhY. 

CouracH are offered in pianoforte, violin, organ, and voice, leading to the degree of 
associate in nmsic^A. Mus.) and a purely theoretical course is offered to candidates 
for the degree of bachelor of music. 

Candidates for the degree of associate in music must, take — 

(a) Courses 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 in theory, 

(b) Courses in academic department, and 

(c) One of the following: Courses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, fi in pianoforte, or violin; l, 2. 3. 1. 5 
in solo singing; 1, 2, 3 in organ, 

"Candidates for the bachelor of arts degree mj^y ho given credit for nix hours of music 
provided they complete courses l and 2 in theory and one of the following in practical 
music: Courses 1, 2, 3 in pianoforte; 1, 3, 3 in solo singing; 1, 2, 3 in violin; nr 1. 2 
in organ. 

PUNOF'ORTE. 


Course l . a — Technical studies: Easy Etudes, Facltcn and Porter. Kinder Uhungen, 
Book 1, Kohler. Czerny, Op. 699, Books 1 and 2, Kohler, Op. 190. Kohler, 157. 
Czerny, Op. 139. Duvemoy, Op. 176. lhtrgimdler, Op. 100. LoOHchtiom, Op. 
C5, Books 1, 2, and 3. Loeschhoni,0p.38, Book t. Kohler, Op. 50. Le('oup|>cy, 
Op. 26. Bertini, Op. 100. ^Sonatinas by Clemonti, Diabelli, Merkel, Lichnur, 
Hand rock, Knhlau. Pieces at discretion of teacher. 

Course — Technical studios: Kohler, Op. 242. Czerny, Op. 299, Bvyoks 1 ami 2. 
Czerny, Op. 279. Borens, Op. 61. Hooks 1 and 2* II oiler, Op. 46 and 47. Krause, 
Op. 2 and 6. Octave studios by Vogt, Wilson G. Smith, Czerny, and Tumor. 
Bach's Little Preludes and Fugues. Sonatinas, Easy Sonatas and Variations of 
Haydn, Beethoven, and others Schumanlf'Album, Op. 08. Lyrical pieces, 
Op. 12, Grieg. Selections from Reinecke, Gado, and others. Mendelssohn’s 
8ongs without Words. , 


' « ThU ooum lrf^reparmtory to eotraac* Into tlw course lor the associate In musk) degree. 
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Counr 3 . — Technical studies: Czerny, Op. 299, Books 3 and 4. Borens. Op. 61, 
-Books 3 and 1. Heller, Op ^ and 46. -Duvemoy. Op. 120. Octavo studies 
continued. Bach Inventions (2 parts). Iiftberbier, Op. 53. Ix?bert and Stark, 
Bart II. Sonatas by Haydn, Mozart. Beethoven, and others. Mendelssohn s 
^ Songs Without Words. Field's Nocturnes. Selections from other composers. 

Counr Technical studies: Cramer, Lebert, and Stark, Part III. Czerny, Op. 
J40 and 40 Daily Studies. G radii r ad Panuwsuin. Kullak Octave Studies, 
ftach Inventions (three-part). Sonatas. Selections from Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Grieg. Huff, and other*. „ * 

Count Si* — ( ’ontinuat ion of studies of course 4. Moschelea, Op. 70. Mendelssohn, • 
Prelude* and Studies. Bach, 4HProludVs and Fugue*. Kessler Studies. Chopin, 
Etude*. Sonatas and selections from different composer*. 

Counr (',. —Interpretation: This course is devoted to the perflating of \vprk done in 
previous cniuveH and the preparation of a public recital which is required for 
graduation. 

A postgraduate course is also offered, in which the higher and more ditlirult works 

of ihe great masters are studied. 

SOLO SINOINO. „ 

('ounr /. Buies for Breathing and their Practical Application: Fonnation of Tone; 
Tecla Vigna Studies. Exercises by ConconC, Book 1 and II, Op. 9 and 10; Sieber, 
Op. 92 97; Simple English Songs. 

('ounr 2. Tecla Vigna -Studies; Slow Trill Portamento, He.; Exercises, (.oncotic, 
Book 111 and TV; Panofka Book I, 11, Lutgen Daily Exercise; Songs of Milium 
Difficulty from Englisli and German composers. 

('on nr St.— Diflicult exercise in vocalization, musical embellishments; exercises, 
Panofka. Book III, IV. Nava, A prill*. Vaecai; song studies front the English, 
German, Italian, and French schools. 

('ounr 4. Finishing studies hy Pft(*r, Murcheei, Righint; studies of oratorio and stand- 
ard opera. 

Counr s*. Interpretation: This course is devoted to the acquirement of repertoire 
► and the preparation of a public recital which is required before graduation. 

All pupil* who are prepared to do so are required to attend regularly the choral 
* society rehearsals and to take part in occasional public perf orman <•<**. 

VJOI.1N. 

(b ursr / Elementary exercises. Seales in first positing Bowing exercise. 

Studio: Ch. ile IWriol, Violin School, Part I Tuiirw Elementary Violitw 
SchiNil. Kayser, Op. 20. lbxik I. Sevcik, Method for Beginners, Op. 6. 

('on nr 2. ~ Finger and bowing exercises. Scab*. Kayser, Op. 20, Hooks II and III. 
Dont. Op. 37, Wohlfahrt. Hans Sitt, one hundred Studies, Book I. Solos: Dan- 
ila. Airs Varies. Duets by Dani la, Mazos, etc. 

Counr Si — Bowing exorcises. Scales. Studios: Dont, Mazas, Oasorti, Sevcik, Sitt. 
Solos A lard, Dancla, do Beriot. Duets: Dane la, Ployel. 

Counr 4 Scales (three octaves). Arpeggios. Thirds. Sevcik, Violin School. 
Krein t Etude*. Fiorillo Etude*. Solos, de Beriot, Airs Varit*. Concflfto* 
by Vii^ ' Rode. Sonata* by Handel. Mozart, and Haydn. 

Counr />,— S doe (three octave*, in Uiirds and octaves) Arpeggio*- Sevcik Violin 
School. Fiorillo Etudes. Rode Caprices. Solos Svendsen, Wieniawski, Bee- 
thoven, ord, Kies, etc. Concertos: Rode, de Beriot, Mozart, K-reutzer. Sona- 
tas Tartim, Mozart, Nan! ini, etc. 

Courtr 6 , — Scale* in thirds, octaves and tenths. Arpeggios in the higher positione. 
Rode Caprices continued, Kreutzer Etudes continued. Campagnoli. seven 
divertissements. Solos: Wieni&WBki, 8aint-Saens, Lalo, Vieuxtempe, Sarasate, 
Hubay, prahms, and other*. Concertos: de Beriot, Bach, Spohr, Bruch, Mendels- 
sohn, Souatas: Bach, Beethoven, etc. 


T" 
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J* * . OBOAK. 

Thorough and systematic courses are given, no Btudent being allowed to graduate 
until she is a thoroughly competent organist. The history and construction of the 
organ is taught. 

Fat entrant to the at»ociate in musife, courses in the organ department, student? 
must have completed courses 1. 2, 3 in pianoforte, passing the examination therein. 

The following courses outline the work required for graduates and include the Italian, 
French, German, English, and American schools of composition: 

Ooune /.—Schneider Pedal Studies, Bach. First r¥el udes and Fugues (B,x>k VIII „f 
Peters Edition), Mendelssohn Sonatas, Easier Concert and Church Compositions 
by Cappocci, Mailly, Gounod, Guilmant, Du Bois, Fame, Lemaigre, Salome, 
Merkel, Rheinhe^er, Kroeger, Foote, Eammerel, Fink. Carl, and Smith. 

Courte t, — Bach, Concert Preludes and Fugues, Guilmant and Wider Sonatas. Rhein- 
bcTger Sonatas, and the more advanced works of the composer? nam<Kl in Course 1 . 
Courte 3. Advanced technical work and the preparation of concert repertoire. 

In addition to the courses outlined almve, special attention is given to accompany- 
hymn playing, and the performance of ;iH forms of church and concert music. A 
public recital is required before grad tuition. 


THEORY AND HISTORY. 


C5our»r /. Music as a language; analog)' between music and language; notation of 
pitch, duration, force, timbre or color; tbe scales; tempi, rhythms, accents; 
physical basis of music; vibration of strings; overtones; tempered scale; pitch; 
clarification of vibrations. ' 

Courte t .— The orchestra and its instruments; the string section; the w<xxl wind; the 
brass; instruments of percussion; the orchestral score; musical groups; embellish- 
ments; musical form; figures and their treatment; thematic development; pre- 
cursors of the sonata; the sonata; other sonata forms; symphony; contrapuntal 
forms; monophony, homophony, polyphony. 

Courses 1 and 2 aim to give a knowledge of the structure of music and develop an 
appreciation of its content. w 

y ' Courte 3 , — The scale, elements of melody; exercises in melody writing; intervals; 
harmonic structure; tonality; principal triads of the scale; distribution of parts; 
four-part harmony; connection of principal triads in four-part harmony; close and 
dispersed harmony; inversion of triads; chord of dominant seventh; chord ..f ninth 
and inversions; harmonizing melodies. 


Coum 4> (continuation of work of course 3; minor and diminished seventh on load inf 
tone; diminished triad; secondary triads;. modulation; passing notes; susi>e»sioiiH 
chromatically altered chords. The aim of courses 3 and 4 is to gi\*e thorougl 
understanding of tho grammatical structure of music and to enable students U 
harmonizo themes with facility. 

Couth'S, Counterpoint: The study of contrapuntal forms; contrapuntal treatment 
of voice parts; practical work at keyboard and written exercises. 

Couth 6.— Music of antique races; first Christian centuru*— Hucbald, Guido, Franco 
etc.; minnesingers, meistersingere, etc.; epoch of the Netherlands; Palestrina anc 
the Roman schools; Orlando di Lasso and the Northern Italian masters; tin 
. Renaiwance and rise of opera and oratorio; the German chorale; English madrigal 
writers; instruments and instrumental music in sixteenth and beginning of j^ven 
teenth centuries. 

Couth 7.— Bach and Htodel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beq^hoven; the romantic com 
posers; dramatic music in Italy, France* and Germany; Wagner and his music 
dramas; composers of last twenty-five yedrs. 








ILLUSTRATIVE CURRICULA 


FOR DEGREE Of BACHELOR OF MUSIC. 

Evidence must be produced uf — 

(u) Having received a good general education. ' 3 

(6) Having employed at least fouf yeare in the study and practice of music. 

The candidate will be required to pass three examinations, separated by intervals 
of not lees than one year. 

*The first examination will consist of harmony in not more than four parts. The 
second examination will Ik* in harmony and counterpoint in not more than five parts, 
canon and fugue iu not more than four parts. Before entering for the third examina- 
tion, the candidate must compose an exercise containing five-part harmony and fugue 
(in at least four parts), and canon, with an accompaniment for organ, piano, or string 
band, sufficiently long to require twenty minutes in performance, and this exercise 
must l>e approved by the faculty in music. i • 

The third (final) examination will consist of harmony, counterpoint, canon, fugue * i 
(in five parts), with double counterpoint, history of music, fotm in composition, 
instrumentation, figured bass reading at sight, and the analysis of the full score of 
some selected work. ✓ 



XVT&AXCE EXQUIBiram. 


The following entrance requirements, announced by a leading col- 
lege for women, which grants credit, under restrictions, in both 
practical and theoretical music at entrance and toward a degree, 
illustrate the demands made hy colleges which view music as a proper * 
i the general educational scheme. 

ELEMENTARY RF.QVIRKMKNT. 

The elementary in music may he either. A. harmony, or B. a combination of a Ices 
advanced requirement in theory, with a practical study — piano, voice, violin, or 
other orchestra! instrument. 



A. Harmony - --The examination will bo adapted to the proficiency of tliose who 
have had one year’s systematic training, with at least three lemons a week or its 
equivalent. The candidate should have acquired— 

(1) The ability to harmonize, in four vocal parts, simple melodies of not fewer than 
eight measures, in soprano or* in bass. These melodies will require a knowledge of 
triads and inversions, of diatonic seventh chords and inversions, in thfc major and ' 
minor inodes; and of modulation, transient or complete, to nearly related keys. 

(2) Analytical knowledge of ninth chords, all nonhahnonic tones, and altered chorda 
(including augmented chords). [Students are encouraged to apply this knowledge in 
their harmonization ] 


It is urgently recommended that systematic vat training (as to interval, melody, 
and chord) be a part of the preparation for this examination. Simple exercises in 
harmonization at. the pianoforte are recommended. The student will !>e expected to 
have a full knowledge of the rudiments of music, scales, intervals, and staff notation, 
including the terms and expression marks in common use. 

B. The following requirement in theory combined with piano, voice, violin, or 
other orchestral instrument: 

The examination in theory will be adapted to the proficiency of three who ha^s had 
one year's systematic training, with at least one lesson a week or its equivalent. The 
candidate should have acquired: 

(1) A knowledge of the rudiments of music, scales, intervals, and staff notation, 
including the terms and expression marks in common use; (2) the ability to analyse 
the harmony and form of hymn tunes and simplest pieces for the pianoforte, involving 
triads and the dominant seventh chogd and their inversions, peering tones, and mode* 

a . ^ 
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. to pearly related keye; (3) the^bilitv to harmn^ize. on paper, in four vocal 

parts, melodic fragments involving the use of triads and the dominant seventh chord 
and their inversions, in major keyB. 

After 1906 the candidate must also meet the following requirements in ear training. 
I To nam ®» M Played by the examiner, intervals involving tones of the major scale, the 
three pnqcipal triads and the dominant seventh chord in fundarnentfiTposition and 
the authentic, plag&l, and deceptive [v (or vb to vi] cadences; to wTite a diatonic, 
major mehxly of not more than four measures in simple time, involving half quarter! 
•eighth, and dotted notes (the melody to he played, in its entirety, three times by the 
examiner). 

1. Piano.— A practical knowledge of various kinds of much; the ability to play 
acalee, major and minor, in simple and canon forms, in sixteenth notes (at metronome 
speed, J* = 100), and three-toned and four-toned arpeggios in sixteenth not<w (at 
metronome speed Jh=75), the ability to play, with due regard to the tempo, fingering, 
phrasing, and expression, theHtudies by liasert. Op. 50. Book 1; Haydn’s Sonata in E 
minor (Peter’s Edition u No. 2; Schirmer Edition, No. 2). the Theme ami Variation** 
from Mozart’s Sonata in A major (Peter’s Edition, No. 12; Schinmy Edition, No <i) 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, Nos. 19 and 49. and Schumann’s Romance j u 
F sharp major (Op. 28, No. 2); the ability to play at sight chorales and such pieces 
as the first twelve .numbers of Schumann’s Jugend-Albuin (Op. 6Sj. [A candidate 
may offer equivalents for the studies and pieces mentioned, on the approval of tin* 
department.] 

2. Voice. The ability to sing, with due regard to intonation, tone quality, expres- 
aaon, and enunciation, the vocalises of Com -one, Op. 9, and not. fewer than Vix of the 
following songs (preferably. in the English version): Schubert ."Who is Sylvia? ami 
Hark, Hark, thel-ark; Mendelssohn, Morgengruss; Schumann. An den Sonnenschein; 
Brahma, Der Sandmann; Franz. Winning; firing, Da* alt <- Lied; Chopin. Madelion* 
Wunsch; Massenet, Ouvre tes beaux yeux; Paine, Matin Song;* the ability to play 
pianoforte accompaniments of the grade of Coneone, Op. 9; the uhilitv to sing at sight 
music of the grade of hymn tunes by Hamby, Dykes, and Stainer, ami of the studies 
in Abt s Vocal Tutor, Part III. The student must also give evidence of Inning an 
accurate ear and of having laid a good foundation in the development of the voice 
[A candidate may offer equivalents for the songs mentioned, on the approval of the 
department.] 

9. Vk>ftn.— The ability to play, with due regard to bowing, fingering, tone, intona- 
4 ti0D * expression, such studio as those by Dont (Op. 37), Mazus (Op. 36), and 
Kre^tzer, and such pieces os the moderately difficult solos of Spohr, Wieniawski, 
Godard, and Ries; the ability to read at sight such music os the Hccund violin mils 
of the string quartets of Haydn and Mozart. 

4. St udents wishing to l>e examined in the playing of other instrument* should 
enfTespcmd with the music department. , " 

Notb.— Student* considering submitting mugir for entrance to college arc advised 
to correspond with the department, stating in detail what their preparation lias lieen 
in theory and especially in the practical subject*. In the latter students must give 
evidence of thorough foundation work in the technique of the piano, voice, violin, 
or other instrument, in addition to being able merely to play or sing the actual ’require 
ment mentioned. 

Certificates will not be accepted in music. 


^ CORRELATION OK MUSIC AND NONMUSIC COURSES 

»** •' ° 

~ “ 9 correlation of music and nonmusic oourses, colleges and 

i^tmtemties lead. The attitude assumed by independent schools of 
. Basic appoara to be aimilar to th^t taken by schools of technology 
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in general education; they take the position that they are profess 
sional training schools, and naturally concentrate their efforts on 
turning out composers, pianists, singers, theorists, and pedagogues. 
They do not consider nonmusical subjects to be an essential part of 
their curricula. Yet in the best of these schools there is shown a 
recognition of the valufc of broader culture and an inclination to 
include such subjects as will increase the efficiency of their graduates. 
The New Englanif Conservatory of Music has recently established a 
reciprocal relation with Harvard University, through which students 
in the conservatory can attend courses in English, French, and 
German literature, English composition, fine arts, physics (especially 
acoustics), and public speaking. In college and university music 
departments gratifying progress has been made in the correlation of 
courses with those of other departments, demanding, in a very con- 
siderable number of institutions, a gr'eater or less amount of collegiate 
work as a part of the graduate course in music. Reciprocally --ttfleic 
as an, elective is receiving credit as a subject in baccalaureate 

manner of promoting students from grade to grade. 

The manner of grading students and of determining their advance- 
ment from one grade to the next is significant as indicating to what 
extent system anil accuracy in determining the standing of music 
students are attained. This has been a decided obstacle in the way 
of the admission of music to courses leading to the baccalaureate 
degree. Perhaps no single disclosure by the investigation is more 
encouraging than this. * While the advancement of students .still 
rests in many cases with the instructor, or with the instructor and 
director of the department jointly, the development- of a system of 
accurate grade marks, based on examination and recitation, gives 
promise of the eventual setting up of such standards as will result in 
the unifying of educational effort. 

The following tables give the per cent of schools giving examina- 
tions in theoretical and practical music; of schools giving written, 
oral, and actual performance tests; of schools recording by marks 
the grade or quality of a student’s work; and of schools in which the 
instructor or faculty determines passing grade: 

" •%* j 

Per cent of institution* gii'irty examination* yearly or oftener. 


CUm of institution*. 


V 

Independent schools of miutc 

College* and universal** 

College* for women 

Norm*! mhooia 

Beytmrtary aoltools , *. 




1 In Iherv- 

In pr*c- 

| 

1 rrttcal 

tfcal 

Writlea j 

| subject*. 

iniutc. 


! 

! 71 

75 

St 

m 

50 

100 

70 

70 

(U 

m 

<0 

♦ 70 

30 

£1 
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1 Perform- 
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00 
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Per cent of institution* tuning a syttem of mefajur retarding grade* and , Utermining 
poitingi^fade. 




Class of ipstlt^Hia. 


Independent schools of music _ 
College* end universities.. . 

Colleges for women 

Normal schools 

Secondary schools .* 


Massing grade deter- 
mine 


mined by- 


Reoorded 

In all 

subjects. i nBtr;lctor | Faculty. 

' 58 : 27 ' 73 

*> ! «0 24 

70 . 50 ! Ml 

7fH 77 : 23 

HU * 50 ' Ml 


These figures are based on 207 replies to the second (juestfonnairo. 
From the per cent of schools giving actual performance tests it 
would appear that the opinion that a sufficiently accurate and 
systematic grading of work in practical music can not be done is 
losing ground, and encouragement is given the belief that there may 
develop a system of grading in practical music which will satisfy 
•educators and rembve one of the great obstacles to the admission <if 
^applied music to generul educational courses. 

\ 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF MUSIC STUDENTS. 

There appears to be a growing purpose upon the part of depart- 
ments of music in c.olleges and universities to demand a certain amount 
of general educational qualification from those who wish to enter 
graduate courses in^nusic. In this connection, l he following table 
gives the per cent^flF music students in 505 institutions who have 
completed a high school coitrse of at least, three yc^s: 

CloAtt of institutions. 

IV r runt. 

i;t 

;tCi 



r>r.i 

*4 

The time devoted to the study of music ^jiot including preparation) 
is shown in the following table, which gives the per cent of students 
devoting less than five hours, more than five, hours hut less than ten, 
and more than ten hours per week to recitation. 


Independent achoola of munu 

Colleges and univerRitit* 

Colleges for women 

Normal achoolfl 

Secondary Rchoola 


Class of Institution*. 


IjOjis than 
1 Ahmir*. 

\ 

Mom thAn 
5 but loss 
than )u 
hour*. 

1 Mom than 
• 1ft hour*. 

Independent schools of mustn 


; /Vr iW 

iifuB/. 

On | 

i Prr $riU. 

, « IU 

M4 

Colleges end universities 

Colleges for women 



+ 32 
32, S 

Normal schools 



Beoondary schools mi 
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PROPERTY DEVOTED TO MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

jfcr questions relating to finances were not answered by 348 oMhe 
® clwo18 returning statistics, hence the statements of amount of 
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property devoted to musical purposes and of yearly expenditure fof 
music instruction are far from complete. They are significant, never- 
theless, and if increased in proper proportion by a full statement* 
would show a very large investment in music education. It should 
be remembered also that these figures refer* only to organize^ schools, 
the immense sums expended on private instruction being unknown. 

•Libraries and museums . — In all, 39,538 volumes, valued at $62,120, 
are reported by the 595 institutions. In several instances private 
libraries are reported as at the sendee of studertfs. No museums are 
reported. 

Projxrfy devoted to ? nuitictil instruction. 
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instrurtinn in 

tn nsir. 




hit 

and 

en'^l ’’ 

n'lil 1 

1 ‘ri vnli* 

I'pipnM- 
Iton. MU 

Concert i. 

Other 
’ sources. 

Students’ | 

fis's. 


( ln*»? uf in-^ 1 i t ii t inn? 

1 

) j 
!!■ 

' J 

c ' * 

= -5 

si - ** ai, 

c z *t; 

t I St 

c 

^ et J 

2 c c 

I C 3 

i^J ~ 

ji c l c 

■It' I 

L Z 

I«c c 

:I t o 

Tot aI. 

1 

1 ndepondcni school* 

i |L 

. - Ja 

< -M 

£ 1 ‘ 3 ^ 

n 

■!* % 

■e c : c 

< 

-c C £ 

< 

— 

uf music ... 
t’ol leges and nnlver- ' 

r. *47.iiM 

.3 1 

.5. 578 

0 18.375 

' 5 :*7.000 

! i 

' 28 3.729. W 

t'V97,5f« 

ultics 1 

1 8 • 

IS..' <25 ■ 

4 •5..W J 

'200 

30 19.420 

10 14.972 

K l 440.380 

499.003 

< 'o liege* for women, . 

3 | 

1 . 47*0 

. . 3 

4. M0 

| 7 2.410 

i : i+j 

28 185. 4W I 

194.006 

Normal schools. , . . j 

■ '■ 

1 




■ 

1 


Horn Hilary schools.. 

h 

i.'.t7;i 

4 10.050 2 

170 

' H 1 , 322 

, 4 . 1.448 

51 . 1 i i . 848 | 

120. S23 

Total 

h 

00.307 j 

8 15.<i+) 9 W.fiiM 

M 31.533 

1 2(1 :23..V10 
1 1 

j (C 

i 9. ' 

\ 'i 

1,418,091 


III. NTATINTIOAL TABLES. 


Statistics of the institutions replying to the first questionnaire arc 
given in the tables which follow. Tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 summarize 
Tables 0, 7, 8, 9, and 10, ^hich give in detail the number of schools, 
instructors, and students, and the number of graduates ^and of 
students receiving certificates during the last five years. The 
geographical distribution of the institutions is also shown. 


I* ' V 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATE8. 


Table 1. —Summary of the tlalittics oj tide pendent tehooU of munc. thomnq the 
cmifZtei Ctnrg ' ,tudrnl >- “ nd griduate,. and. number of ,tudmt„ receivin', 


Instructor*. 


•Schools 
report- , 


injj* ; Mule 


Fe- 

male. 


Total 


United States . 


Dl^^n: 


North Atlantic Dlvi*ion . . 
South Atlantic Division . 

South Central Division 

North Central Division . . . 
Wee tern Division 


North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

•Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York. . 

New Jersey. . 
Pennsylvania 
South Atlantic Dl 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

Wen Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian Territory 

North Central Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Mk&lgan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western Division: 
Montana. 


Students enrolled. 


Fr 

mule. 


Total. 


Rtudents 
not grad- 
Oadu- 'nates reb- 
ates in ■ reiving 
last 5 oertifl- 
years. cates in 
last . r t 
vears. 


61 

306 ' 

271 : 

607 ' 

"2. 527 

10.850 

1 17.122 
— m ■ 

1.982 

1.971 

28 

133 

115 ' 

248 

1 1.218 

3. y 1 1 

11.329 

tWV2 

1 . 033 

1 

‘20 

28 

48 



; 1.20U 

4 

8 

14 . 

22 1 

1 40 

362 

1 409 : 

aV " 

a* 

27 

1 

146 

114 1 

289 1 

1 1.230 ; 
30 

6,297 

aw 

8.874 : 
310 . 

1.27U 1 

018 


1 

lfi : 
1 
8 


2 

1)0 . 
5 
25 


Wyoming. 
Color* 


Jlorado. ... 
New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


(>l | 
16 
11 
o i 


52 ! 
24 ■ 

!l 


M> 
30 | 
113 . 
40 
10 j 
18 


216 | 1,382 


w I 

203 | 
200 . 
10 | 


2.7H6 

1.302 

400 

250 


V, 


03 


1,508 

4.(117 
1.506 I 
000 1 
aw 1 


IS 8 


6 ; 

*17 1 
I 

243 

822 

" i .Otis' ” 

42 i " 

* '20 

Y! 

7 1 

18 

109 

■ ‘ " iz7' 



59 | 

140 ! 

664 s 

1.294 

2, 558 

414*;" 

644 


5 i 

20 

(10 

1 SO ; 


“1 

70 | 

373 

1.626 

2.499 ; 

206 , 

.369 

28 . 

48 



1.200 i 


199 

32 

90 1 

30 

6KS 

472 

I0H ' 

69 

80 j 

305 

102 ! . 



v V . v 

mm - 
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Table 2. — Summary of the sthtisticA of music departments of universities and colleges , 
shouring the number of instructors , students, and graduates in music , and number of 
students receiving certificates in music. 


y 


l 


\ Inst meters In in tunc 


. Students enrolled in 
| departments of music. 


I Tnsti- 

I I UtlClllp 

j ; 

■ report - ■ 

Fc- ~ , . 
male. ToUl 

i fng. Male. 


Male. 


Fc- 

nmli'. 


Total. 


i I Students 

I 1 not grad- 

| 0 radii- uatee re- 
: hC *n 1 ooivdng 
! music in cortift- 
last 5 cates in 
years, music in 
* last 5 

yra ra. 


t Tilted States 

1M 

33ft 

344 

Ran 

6.267 

12. 7X8 

i>y 071 

1.652 

63$ 

North Atlantic Division. . . 

23 

K8 

34 

122 

1.2.63 . 

2TXw3 

3. 31H ■ 

3,53 

45 

South Atlantir 1 H vision . . . 

16 

1.1 

2.6 

40 

366 : 

496 

912 

73 

ft 

Smith Central Division . . 

in 

21 * 

M i 

71 

144 : 

9S7 

l . 5K4 

137 

29 

North Central I >1 vision . . 

7X 

173 

m 

3 Oft 

3. 006 

7 . KOft 

1 1 . 2K4 

969 

538 

Western Division 

19 

:w 

43 

X‘J 

499 j 

1.376 

1 . X7.6 

120 

1ft 

North Atlantic Division: 


"i" 



















‘J • 

4 


4 

“j 


KK 



Vermont.* 

Massachusetts 









4 

9 


y’ 

:tno 

’* 90 

390 



Uhodn Island 

Connecticut 

i ; 

in 


10 ■ 

34 

5X l 

92 

40 i 

33 

New York 

New Jersey 

t 'i . 

,y 7 

V . 

36 ! 

536 

9,(8 

1,474 

51 | 

6 

I’ennsvlvama 

10 

3f4 

26 ' 

M 

295 

977 , 

1 . 272 

262 

'****"« 

South Atlantic Division. 

i 









Delaware 

Maryland . . a. 


* 2 

*1 ■ 

3 ! 

■ ,, | 

in ; 

;i3 

2 


District of Columbia. 
Virginia 

.i 

•j 

' ' 7 

, ' 9 . 

■J 

44 

21K 

13 

0 

West Virginia 

i ■ 

\ ■ 

1 j 

2 

ft . 

4.3 

49 

24 

1 

North Carolina 

5 ; 

S 

5 ' 

' 13 

174 i 

11.5 

P 

14 

1 

South Carolina 

i 


2 

2 ' 

t\ ! 

l 32 . 

38 ! 

3 


*’ Georgia 

i ’ 


2 


2 , 

39 1 

41 

0 . 

. . . ^ 

Florida 


Y 


9 ! 

31 

103 

194 

17 I 


South Central Division: 



| ff . 



Kentucky 

i i 


ft 


3 

1st 

93 1 


4 

Tennessee. 

Alabama 

Misatsslppi 

4 

' j 

10 

lit . 

ft* 

* 7 ! 

i - • - * ) 

325 

23 1 

13 

1 ' 

2 


; ' V 

42 


42 



Louisiana 

Texas 

4 ! 

0 

i4 

23 ; 

10 - 


697 

’ ' 15 

* i2 

Arkansas ; 

?! 

3 

14 

' 17 ■ 

16 

] :ui 

390 

54 ! 


Oklahoma 1 

2 

2 

ft 


46 | 


Indian Tarrltorv 1 

l i 

2 

4 

9 

i 2K 

37 


North Central Division: 






1 

j 


Ohio 

14 " 

2/i : 

28 

i m 

271 

1 4.3/21 

1.034 

246 1 

2ft 

Indiana 

7 1 

12 

14 

2ft 1 T43 

Kft W 

3H9 , 

i 732 

40 ; 

1 

Illinois 

1.1 | 

4 2 

43 

1 1.442 , 

, 2. 4M 

250 

41ft 

Michigan 

4 ! 

7 

11 

IS 

47 

248 

•295 

;t2 

7 

Wisconsin 

5 j 

13 ' 

IS 

3i ; 

lit 

.917 ■ 

fits 1 

1 78 , 


Minnesota 

j ! 

4 ' 

3 

7 ! 

43 

170 

213 

12 j 


Iowa 

H i 

i ‘30 : 

10 

i 39 j 

313 

1.007 

! t . 320 

H2 1 

i 

Missouri 

North Dakot a 

s 

n , 

L4 

26 I 

20K 

439 

647 

47 ! 

A 

Houth Dakota j 

j 

fi 

3 

1 !t ! 

70 

2.30 

:ton 

25 

lfl 

Nebraska 

.6 

i * ' 

'20 

3N 

24.5 

9*12 

i . 2:17 

ion ■ 

4ft 

Kansas 

7 

i:> _ 

' 10 

34 : 

! 7.'*s 

1.079 

yl.x.37 

58 : 

19 

Western Division: 








1 


Montana. 

2 

3 

3 

6 

'20 

«2 

1 KX 

8 


>■ j 'fnlng j. 

Colorado 

2 

1 

2 i 

Y 

! ■, 

6 

too 

! ' iv> 



New Mexico 

Arlrnnft . . 


2 

* 

17 

1 42 

,69 

ft 1 






Ctah 

1 

Yi 

1 

ft 

1.3K 

1 187 

‘ ',325 



Nevada j 

_ Idaho . .1 

t 


1 

: i 

1 20 

30 

57 


t 

3 i 

2 

i 6 

6 

Ml 

AS 

] 4 


W aahlngton 1 

3 

0 

12 

i 21 

90 

40ft 

496 

i 11 

ft 

Oregon 

California < 

4 

a : 

10 

1 is 

78 

243 

' 321 

1* 

4 

4 

i in i 

9 

1 19 

| 135 

1 24S 

j 383 

, 25 1 

1 6 * 

j 

. 1 

_ . . 



1 



_ 

? 
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Table 3. — Summary of statistics uf music departments in colleges for women, shoi ring 
the number of instructors , students, arid graduates in music , and number of students 
receiving certificates in music. 



Instructor* in music.! 


I list i- I 
I llrfhnH./ 
rrpnrt-jl 
I»R. 


■ J-V 

nuili 


Student* enrolled in 
departments of music. 


Total' Male. 


| tiradti- 
i hIc* in 
’ mimic in 
i hint 1 


\v 


. rn. 


Stmlr-nt h 
not grad - 
nates re- 
ceiving 
cr rt i li- 
en tes tn 
, mimic in 
lust 1 
yea tk. 


t ’ nit^vl States 

North Atlantic Division . 
South Atlantic Division . 
South Central Division . . 
North Central Division. . 
Weetem Division 


AM 


21ft i 


'* I 


North Atlantic Division: 

Maine. . 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jeraey 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic Division: 

Delaware. 

Maryland 

District of ColumhlH. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Goonria 

Florida 

SouthCentral Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian Territory .... 
North Central Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


it 

is - 
Hi 
Ki 
1 i 

1 


A) 

21 

in 

21 ' 


44 *4 

97 i 29 

70 ' 41 1 

7.'i ! AS 

10 


Iowa. 


Missouri 

North Dakota... 
South Dakota. . . 
Nebraska. 

Kansas 

Western Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arison a 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

* California 


e ; 

■;i 


LI | 
M | 
Irt | 


1ft 
11 ' 
13 | 


14 

1 

2t> 

is 

10 

10 


24 i 
20 . 


1S 
" i 


1.M7 
2.077 
I , 

l.itr. 

7 SO . 


14 

fi33 


2-21 | 


409 

:\\h 

.v* 


:iW 
27 1 
47ft 
Do ' 
I IWi i 

61 j 


14 

046 

UK 

•T22 

:kih 


■jw 

;t7s 

;i7i 

47.1 

91 

191 

01 


217 ; 

274 


204 

2U7 


*:ii j*'"4i 


Hi 2 


i r 


74 

121 ' 
ft l 
201 


11 

4 

an 

2ft 

17 

41 

21 

Id . 
2ft ' 


1 

*12 


IS 
Li ! 
2S i 


11 
12 , 


2* . : 
•jo | 


127 

14 

1 

M 


— . 


1; 

1 r :* 

— ,1a. 
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Table 4 
the number 
tiji cates in muxic 


0/ th f m 'T of vomal ,chooU. showing 

<>j instructors, students, ami graduates in music, ami number ----- -- 


receiving OCT- 


! j Inal motors in music ^ Sludeot* enrolled in 

| departments of music. 


Schools 

mjMtrt- 


I 


inff- • Kiw i TlllHl . Mftlr 


| Male 


* mule. | 


Ke- 
nts U\ 


I 


'I nl»l. 


States. . 

North Allan tie Division 
South Atlantic Division 
South (Vjitml^i vision . 
North ( nit 
Western Da 



' 98 j 

. 2S i 
15 ■ 
12 1 
.'IX ; 

5 ! 


North Allan 

Maine 

Now Hampshire . . . 

Vermont 

Massaebuset (s 

Khoi le Maud 

Connecticut 

New York | , 

( New Jersey 

I’ennavh iuiiii 

South A tlimllc Division. 

IMawarr 

Mary land 

IdM rtet of t Olnrnliia. 

Virginia 

"Vftl. Virginia 

North Cii mlhia. 

So* th ( antliiirt 

*»» .. ngla 

Florida .... 

South Central Dhisioi] 

Ken turky 

T< meswv 

Ahihaiim 

Mlsstssl f)[d 

hmilslaim 

Texas 

A rkansas . 

Oklahoma 
Indian Territory. . . 

North Cent ral Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa ^ 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

•South Dakota 

Nebraska ' 

Kansas 

W os tent I >1 vlvlntj ; 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico * 

Arizona 

Utah ^ 

Nevada 

Idaho , 

Washington 

Omgon 

California.. 


,! 




I 


49 

.1 


I 

1 

8 


T25 ' 3,215 j 12. 38.5 !*(**' 


.!! 


i ■■■ 


I 


39 

1 tin 

1 342 

I 3. 878 

28 

1 « 

507 

1.K48 

22 

30 

388 

U43 

41 

90 

•1.701 


4 , 9t >7 

8 

11 

L-j2! 

549 

2 

3 

fii 1 

200 


1 

1 

102 

1 

1 

2 

OK 

3 

5 

10 | 

245 


1 


no 

- 

: 3 

2 ; 

2.58 

15 

1 ai 

1 no i 

2, 253 


1 1 

1. % * 

I no 

Id 

1 2i 

\j*\ 

.532 

:i 

{■■■■ i 

4 i 

VkVi 

890 

•2 , 

2 ■ 

7 • 

47 

ii j 

s ■ 

4 ! 

413 

>! j 

1 1i i 

0 

200 

- j 

9 

25 ; 

238 

i 

2 i 

i 

3 

13 


j 

30 | 

12ti 

* 

....*! 

74 

i- 

203 


1 i 


188 

f i 

i ! 

in; 

371 

(i 

*"u j' 

iii 

242* 


in 

2, aw 

I .All 

7 . m 

ter. 


;i!fc 
103 I 
70 I 
255 
no | 

2ii0 1 
5,009 j 

i rwi 


C> radii-' 
1 Htenm 

! uniwc in 
I last 5 
| years. 


249 

12 

18 

33l> 

;tx 


^ r 


02 
;t25 
19.5 
2ti 1 
203 | 
.52 i 
12 
743 


.598 

HH0 

023 

234 

•W 

257 

.3.5 

1.200 


D. I. 
102 |. 
277 j 


1X8 1 
535 i 


’i 


tw I 
1.29*1 I 
1.148 |. 
2 m 

1.221 ! 
309 | 
47 I.. 
2,012 I 


13 | 

... j. 

15 I 
220 { 


57 

245 

175 


93 

273 


Y| 


Students 
not grad- 
uates re- 
ceiving 

certio- 
rates in 
music In 
last 5 
yrars. 


25 

15 


I. . 

i 

1 , 355 j ' ! 
.54 ; . 

ai i; ‘ 


79 

18 


119 


10 

30 
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Table 5 .— Summary of the statistics of the music department* of secondary *cWk, •J*'®’ 
ing the number -of instructors, students, and graduates m music, and number of students 
reviving certificates in music. * 


l Student* <*nroll*'*i In 

Inst mctomlu music r j,. pertinents o! music. 


School* 


United. Statue. 


North Allantic Division. 
South Atlantic Division 
South C<mt ral Division 
North Contra! Division. 
Wwt^m Division 

North Atlantic Division: 
Maine . 

New Hampshire.. 
Vermont . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode iKlftml . . 
Connecticut. 

New York. 

Now Jersey . . 

I Yams vl vania .... 
Bouth Atlantic Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland — 

District ot Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . 
North Carolina . 
Bouth Carolina. 

Ooorgla 

Florida ..... 

Bouth Central Division: 
Kentucky.. * • 

Tennessee ' 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tux an 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian Tonltory 
North Central Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota 

Iowa. . 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

Bouth Dakota 

Nebraska.. . 
Kansas. 

Western Dlviilon. 
Montana... 
Wvomlng.. 
Colorado.. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada • 

Idaho. . 

Washington 

Oregon \ 

CamomlA. ... ~ 


report 

mg- 

1 

Male ' 

» 

in air. | 

1 lit nl 

Male. 

1 

male. 

Tot 

22X 

P 1 

230 : 47U 

700 

7 597 

10.903 

14,1 

87 

ur2 

182 

284 

l.tiSK 

274 

4,473 

1 0,1 

.34 

32 

*» 

101 

1 1 700 

35 

23 

i lit * 

40 

72 

329 

1.370 

i!« 

3.i 

hi 

13*. 

197 

1 , J07 

2,771 

1 II 

12 

34 

40 

129 

520 

1 

' 

- — 

j.-SSS^ 

j— — 

a-;. 

- — =- : =-'- 1 


1 « 


4 

1 .V 

12* 

■S5 

1 


Gradu- 
ates in 
i music in 
last 6 
vear». 




Students 
not grad- 
uates 

ccivlng 
certifi- 
cate* in 
music in 
last 5 
y »>trs. 


23 

H 

15 i 


5 

i 

29 

3 


:i 

12 


T I 

4 

* 

3 

3 

I 

15 

l 

K 


4 

in 1 
2 


! 


1 

20 

M 


Kl 

29 


nj 

■-S 

13 I 
341 | 
gu 


4a r . 

:*h 

7X7 

£! 

1.35V 

44.1 i 


;u 

51 

1 

715 j 

1,209 | 


5 1 

174 

2.14 

n 

2:1 


243 . 

18 

21 I 

54 

:un i 

13 

18 1 

78 

44 s 

11 

Hi j 

47 

txs 1 


J 

3 i 

:tn j 

{> 

0 1 

• 3 j 

116 1 

0 

' 1 


14*. 

10 

1 

It) ; 

19 , 

, 299 

3 

4 

15 1 

| 13.3 

12 

in 1 

45 

289 

4 

4 

4 

l r.7 

l 

X 

19 

102 

242 

f, 

,s 1 

42 

! 12ft 

n 

8 

25 

1 W 

2 

3 

17 

r 47 

17 

32 

190 

37 ; 

2 

3 

0 

1 31 

32 

40 

. f *5 

4**8 

17 ! 

17 

20 

1 4<Y, 

12 

27 

2lW 

2SS 

7 i 

10 

.53 

S2 ! 

IS 

21 

*10 

:wi 

16 

28 

128 

348 ■ 

3 

4 

t.3fi 

» i 

r, 


2H 

71 1 

7 N 

10 

27*5 

*1 

i: 

;t 

! |; 

1 ,s 


i.m I 

1;.i 

I.IV.T I 

44 I 

I 

i . i;9x I 
Ml I 
1.024 l 


■J9H 
243 
384 
*526 
270 
33 
118 * 
.71 i 

31 x ! 
H8 
.334 
71 


.'.23 

425 

556 

135 

420 

476 


2 A 

6 rt 

20 32 


193 

108 

SO 


4 

U 

11 

40 

37 

45 

9 

42 


3 

20 


20 

2 

31 

32 
0 
1 


2 < 
23 
3.3 ' 
2S | 


34 | 
45 I 


X 

23 


.54 j 

113 


T2 

7 2 


370 1 

429 

20 


45 

r 7/ 
1.9 


131 
1 X 
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10.— Statistic* of departments of md&j in secondary schools — Continued. 
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IV. PAST ANI) PRESENT TENDENCIES. 


noted that the development of music educa-i 
four lines, namely, in the public schools, by 
universities, and in independent ^ 


It already has hen 
tion 1ms moved along 

private teachers, in colleges and universities, and 
music schools. The impulse given by the old singing school, with its \ 
crude attempts to teach the reading of nulsic by note to adults, \ 
naturally led to efforts in the same direction with children, and 
music in the public schools was the result. The activity of individ- 
uals resulted in a constantly increasing body of private teachers of 
various instruments and musical theory. 'This body received many 
accessions of trained musicians whom the unsettled social and 
political conditions of Europe sent to this country, and who gained 
their livelihood by teaching music. The gradual establishment of 
schools of* music and of departments of music in connection with 
colleges followed, and the movement toward a formal music educa- 
tion was fully launched. Undoubtedly, among these agencies there 
were many with high ideals and more or less definite educational 
purposes, but influences were quickly at work which were to give a 
decidedly wrong bent to music instruction. Composition and per- 
formance were the jpsfiBT reward which all efforts were directed, and 
with no educational precedents existing for the guidance of those 
engaged in it, music teaching rapidly became imbued w^th false ideals, 
and, in lime, the affected virtuoso, the specialist, flourished, finding 
many disciples, and the purpose of music education steadily narrowed. 

It is not surprising, however, I hat the pedagogic development of 
music in its earlier stages, under the conditions dominant in a country 
whose energies were chiefly employed in the expansion of commerce 
and manufactures, should be lacking in system. When the progress, ' 
in the United States, of educational movements generally is con- 
sidered, it is not remarkable that in an art so elaborate and complex 
as music confusion should exist and much pioneer work be necessary, 
and taat mistakes both of commission and omfesion would be made'-* 
before V^iusie. education should be fully understood, and the prin- 
ciples on which it should be based be clearly -formulated. While the 
historical statement inay indicate the absence of a guiding principle, 
a lack of unity in effort, and confusion of opinion as to what consti- 
tuted the true oftice of music and the real nature of music education, 
it also supples evidence that there has been a demand’ for nvusica^ 
culture, and that those who took upon them the labors of the pioneer 
perceived this, and, realizing the need for a' better education of the 
people in music, were not astray in their estimate of what that need 
was.\ The projectors of the old singing school builded better than 
they )mev whan they attempted to initiate the people into the 
mysteries of musical notation, and gave impetus to an impulse which 
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was to boar good fruit. Despite their slight musical equipment and 
- the Crudity of their instruction, they were keen enough to perceive 
that music was an important part of the life of the people and could 
be made more productive of good by educating them in the essentials 
of music culture. It was the departure from this purpose by those 
who followed that gave rise to the confusion which so quickly devel- 
oped as the cultivation of music increased, and that circumscribed 
the scope *of music education, limiting it for many years almost 
entirely to the field of professional training. 

' ' The practice of music., rapidly developing into well-defined special- 
ties, each possessing its own peculiar technique and requirements of 
instruction, attracted a constanUy^increasing body of students 
whose entire attention became more and more absorbed by the form 
in which they were specially interested. This absorption in some 
particular manifestation of music produced sharpty drawn lines of 
separation, and caused formulators of methods instruction to lose 
sight of two truths which underlie* music (‘duration equally with 
other forms, and which must be taken into account by those who 
would place music where it rightfully belongs in%he scheme of public, 
education: First, that to be educationally valuable music must speak 
a message to the people al large, who must 1 >e prepared to understand 
and appreciate its Utterances; and, second, that while then* are 
various forms of 1 musical manifestation they are all branches of the 
lforo nj^music trunk, their fruitfulness depending upon the proper 
cultivTOon of the stem from which they derive their life; and 
whether music 1 >e viewed from the standpoint of the creator, theorist, 
performer, or pedagogue; whether it be taught in the public school^ 
the college, the university, the conservatory, or by private*, teacher, 
underlying all instruction are basic educational principles requiring 
recognition and logical development; and however divergent the 
activities of the different exponents of music eventually may become, 
there is a point w r hero their specialization emerges from the parent art. * 
The failure of musicians to apprehend these truths has constituted 
the weakness of the educational activities of the past forty years. 
It was the excessive emphasis placed on the vocational aspect of 
music, exalting it unduly, which relegated to the background and 
ultimately obscured that view which sees in music a close connection 
with social and national life, and opens up a vast held of cultural 
education in which the people can participate. This restriction of 
the office of music has come to pass despite the fact that history is 
replete with illustrations of* the intimacy, existing betw'een it and 
personal, social, and national life in the expression of the deeper 
feelings of human nature. Dofninated by this narrow view, the |um 
of music teaching has been the making of players ahd singers or the 
developmet^ of composers, and back of the activities of thoee who 
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have dictated mot-hods of instruction has boon the conviction that 
peculiar and pronounced talent must determine the advisability of 
music instruction, those only who arc so fortunate as to possess this 
(rod-given ability being Worthy of serious attention, while for the 
less .fortunate majority iiiumc is a sealed hook. 

This narrowness of outlook and the absence of definite standards 
of instruction naturally have made themselves felt in music teach- - 
ing. Specialized forms of syidy have* been thrust upon students 
almost with the first lesson. Technique became the sine qua non of 
all effort. No provision was made for foundational preparation, and 
the necessity for any -breadth of culture was entirely ignored. Music 
departments and conservatories became technical training schools, 
and private teachers emulated their example. Well-defined courses 
of study, progressing logically and sys^juatically from grade to grade 
to tilt* point where specialization c<4un properly begin and specific 
professional preparation he entered upon to advantage, wore so rare 
as to he a negligible quantity in estimating the states of music educa- 
tion, and the (THTehition of music ami nonmusie courses was prac- 
tically unknown, y The status of music in universities and colleges 
also unsatisfactory, on account of the reason for its installation 
neing in doubt, some holding that it should he for the purpose of 
supplying a iTiusie education on a somewhat higher level than that- 
furnished by the primary grades, others seeking to 'secure for it 
recognition as a professional specialty in common with other special- * 
ties of the university system, while the college authorities them- 
selves looked upon it us a good tiling for the treasury but of little or 
no moment in the general scheme of education. Sharp distinctions 
were. drawuT lie tween tin* advocates of music as a part of the public 
school wore and those who, by right of their training, and standing 
as professional musicians, considered themselves the true exponents 
of music. Lack of coordination and cooperation left a wide chasm 
between the more elementary work, as carried on in the primary 
grades, and tho advanced courses outlined in colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The result of these conditions wa^ the complete separation of 
music from general educational thought. Trained educators natu- 
rally were quick to perceive the lark of standardization in methods 
and the pedagogic inofiicicnoy of those to whom the development <of 
music education was intrusted, and of course gave music a valuation 
no higher than that at which it was appraised by the imijbrity of its 
exponents. The unscientific eharacter^of music teaching, the preva- 
lence of haphazard systems of instruction, and the uhdue emphasis 
placed upon the personal equation repelled educators, who accepted 
the statement of musicians themselves that temperament anti natu- 
“ _1 — j Q0n ^ are ^dispensable [ n mufl i c education. The fact that 
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not only £h 6 average teacher of music, whatever might be his or hei 
sincerity, was of restricted education and intellectual ambition, but 
that too frequently music’s most prominent exponents were of 
equally 41 arrow intellectual horizon, strongly militated against music 
as an educational force. What has been the attitude of organized, 
educational forces toward music is significantly expressed in the oft- 
repeated story of the principal of a girl’s school, who asked a pros- 
pective student, “Do you come here to study, or to take music?” 
However unfair this attitude may be considered by those who, sound- 
ing the depths of, musical science and art, realize its potentialities, it 
is apparently abundantly justified by the conditions which haye 
prevailed until within recent years.* 

Turning from this contemplation of past conditions and tendencies 
to those of the present, we find many of the evils named stiff existing. 
The misapprehension of years is not easily removed^ and thq segre- 
gation of teachers, the absence of standards, and the spirit of speciali- 
zation arising from the excessive cultivation of muide as a vocation, 
which has dictated the various schemes of instruction for so many 
years, are conditions not to be quickly overcome. Yet there are 
abundant indications that influences are now r at w r ork which have 
leavened the lump and are already making themselves strongly felt. 
There has grown into appreciable proportions a class of musicians 
jwho decidedly deprecate the narrowness and inefficiency of the past, 
nd are making strenuous and well-directed' efforts to broaden the 
sharacter and improve the efficiency of music teaching. In the 
n$etings of their associations, in their studios and class rooms, and 
n print they are carrying a propaganda which strikes at the root 
of the evils w hich have existed for so long a time. Earnest attempts 
are made by exponents of music education in the public schools, con- 
servatories, and colleges, and among private teachers to get together, 
to establish statulards^ to unify' courses of studyi and to supply' miss- 
ing links in the educational chain. The daAof the pretentious 
.virtuoso is past; there is a growing .conviction that the long-cherished 
belief that music teaching .^hould bf^yohfined tp those who are tem- 
peramentally endowed is Jw ^eriotis mistake. The importance of 
foundational work is being realized; and the beneficent effects upon* 
the musician of a broad culture are becoming more and more appre- 
ciated. ‘ * , , 

Teachers of varibus instruments and of voice am making system- 
atic efforts to prepare curricula which will be uniform yi standard, 
doing away with the desultory and unregulated methods 0/ the past. 
Theorists are discussing questions the solutions of which will make 
for uniformity. Teachers in public schools are steadily, seeking to 
improve both the matter and the method of. their phase of music* 
education, rectifying inaosuracies of grading and bridging over the 
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chasm between elementary and advanced grades. The cultivation 
of music in its foundational aspects and as a part of the life of the 
people is being given intelligent consideration. Pedagogic principles 
as’ A basis for further development are being given *attention, and the 
trend is strongly toward efficiency, uniformity, coordination, and 
cooperation. 

The body of musicians to Jb? inoculated witL sound- pedagogic 
principles'tHuL breadth of vfew is large, many of its members are 
isolated, commercialii^1^«till^trong, and many are yet too much 
inclined to be satisfied with methods '^tth whicli. they are familiar 
and too mdifl^ent to take theJjoiSble involved in improvelip^it; but 
the germ has been implanted, and although it may take time it will 
do its work. 

Perhaps the most significant fact which an investigation of present 
tendencies shows is the marked change in their attitude toward music 
of-the (lomi^^ting fbtcesjn educational j^ovements to-day, namely, 
tho-g oll c gea and tmrrerraties. While music is still made to feel that 
it is only tolerated in some~ii!£titutions, there has come to pass what 
may rightfully be esteemed a remarkable change of heart upon the 
part of many institutes of the highest grade and influence. It is 
cleat that the separation between music and general education^ 
thought is not only being rapidly lessened, but that it will completely 
disappear in a muclyg horter ti m e than past cond itions would warrant 
one in predicting. The report of an investigation^ of the present 
status. of music in colleges, conducted by a committee appointed by 
the Eastern Educational Music Conference, 0 gives some exceedingly 
interesting information on this point. A list of questions concerning 
the granting of credit for the study of music; both for entrance and 
during the college course, was sent to a number of leading universi- 
ties and colleges in various parts of the country, but particularly in 
New England and the Middle States, where educational precedent is 
most strong. One hundred and twenty-three replies were received. 
Fifty-eight institutions do not maintain music departments. Of these, 
15*g^e the following reasons for the absence of such departments: 
No im&ns, 8; no demand, 3; music not a collegiate study, 3; lack of 
time, 1. New York University replies: “If we were given an endow- 
ment for such courses, we should offer them gladly, ” Of the remain- 
ing 65 institutions, 58 give credit for the study of music, either at 
entrance or during; the course leadidg to a degree, or both. Among 
the institutions granting credit in music both for entrance and toward 
a degree are Amherst, Barnard, Beloit ; College of St. Angela, Colorado; 
Columbia University, Cornell University, Harvard University, Oberlin, 

«Th« fan report oas* b<v obtain^! by fMSdfmtag Frpf. LeOQwnd B, tic Whmxi, Columbia UptTgr«ity r 
Kew York City, N. Y, 
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Rftdctiffe, Smith, State College of Washington, Syracuse University, 
Tufts, Westminster, and Wilson. w ' * 

Those that grant entrance credit but not toward a degree are 
Leland Stanford University, University of NortUJ)akota, and Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. The first of these has no department of music, 
and its* recognition* (August, 1907) of the value of entrance credit in 
music to the amount of three points ou^ of fifteen required is 
significant. .. 

Among the institutions that grant credit toward & degree but not 
at entrance are the Universities of Arkansas,* Colorado, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Oregpn, South Dakota, Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin ] Dartmouth and Mount Holyoke colleges, Northwestern 
University, Ohio Wesleyan University, University of Nashville, 
Vassar and Wellesley colleges, Yale University, and Converse College. 

The.subjecte for which credit is given, and the number of colleges 
granting such credit, are as follows: 


Bimncbw In which credit it allowed. 


If osteal appreciation, Including history of music, etc 

, Bannohy 

OounfriTpofat, including fugue, Ac 
Compocitloc, including form, etc. 

Practical mosio (performance) 


At en- Toward 
trance. a degTr* 


The significance of these figures lies in the fact that these credits 
we for the degree of bachelor of arts or its equivalent, aind not for 


courses. 


V. CONCLUSION. 

It ia clear that the present status of formal music edn^tinn ia nn. 
afrimsitinn With many independent 'schools of music, colleges, 
3 universities off e r i ng , well -conceived rqusic courses of high stand- 
ee, there is still lacking the unity and complete coordination of effort 
tii|it should characterise a wall-grounded scheme of education. The 
courses of each institution follow each other sequentially, but no 
.Uniform standard is maintained by which their relative merit and 
g Adaptability can be assured, and which will unify the work of all 
Institutions offering such courses into a thoroughly organised system. 
Each school is a law unto itself whence when*®, student presents cffedits 
bom one to another there is so basis of agreement as to the. value of 
such credit*. \j3ttoa dary schools, whicbj u-mmc— 1 --^rifim fjfcr 

“ education, attemr ‘ - 
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aa Jhe be et equipped conservatory o rcollege. 

A weUHjeijpedpproperTY regulated develop ment 
of miiaic^ ^ycajioD from its most elementary to its highest graces : 
does n ot yqt . 

Music needs the college atmosphere, its spirit, nf ndtn™ and lf fl 
we ll-directed o ff ort. ft needs the application to its methods of the 
system^and orderli ness that characterize c ollei^e wo rk. These need ■'! 
not, and w^ not ; check jte artistic aTtribuies, hot they rail bring 
^toit system in classification and thoi^ughiiefie and accuracy in the 
' coordination (ff its elements. BbflTii Pfc a i u ii ih* umn ' 

Jf this investig ation of pr esent conditions in formal music educa- 
tion j^yeala-wea^^^^miox^^zaflon^d^rmiB^cSQil^iS^Fil 
also shjWS-dcdded ~ 


m many essen 


m 


of future^eyfinfuneiit^ • 
», and by its 


re velatiofi of the critical attention now paid to the p reparation"^ 
music courses and their conelation 'wilH'olSer subjects 
riculum, it ^ve^Scxiuragement * tp _muslciaiis Jto rpd nll hla thfiig ul 
efforts ror the elevation of sta^darda < 4 m usical scholarghip in jdlila i] 
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WQRK 8 ON MU 8 IC EDUCATION BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

[A UM of works on the history of music In Amsrks is given on pp. 16-17.] 

Apthorp, William Foster. The opera past and present; an historical sketch. New 
York, Charles Scribner* Softs. 1901. 238 p. 12 mo. 

Bartholomew, E. F., Fh. D.,n). D. Relation of psychology to music. Rock Island' 
111., The New Era Publishing Company. 1902. 286 p. 12 mo. 

Cutter, Benjamin. Harmonic Analysis; a course in the analysis of the chords of the 
* non-harmonic tones to be found in music, classic and modern. Boston, Oliver 
Ditson Company. 1902. 130 p. 12 mb. 

Dickinson, Edward, A. M. Guide to the study of musical history and criticinn. 

Oberlin, Ohio, Pearce and Randolph. 1895. 96 p. 12 mo. * *■ 

Elson, Louis Charles. The national music of America and its sources. Boston, Man., 

L. C. Page A Co. 1900. 326 p. 16 «uq. ‘ 

Finck, Henry T, ‘ Songs and song writers. New York, Charles Scnbner’s Sons. 1900. 
249 p. 12 mo. 

Goepp, Philip H. Symphonies and their meaning. 2 vols. Philadelphia, Pi., 

J. B. Lippinco^t Company. 1898. 1902. 407 p., 498 p. ^2 mo. 

Goetschins, Percy, Mus. Doc. Lessons in music form; a man ^l of analysis of all the 
structural factors and designs employed in musical composition. Boston, Mass., 
Oliver Ditson Company. 1904. 146 p. l^mof 
Gow, George Coleman. The structure of music; an elementary text-book on notation 
and harmony. NewYgrk, Q. 8 chirmer. 1896. 200p'8vo. 

William James. The orchestra and orchestral music. New York, diaries 
^flcribnor's Sons. 1899. 238 p. 12 mo. 

— What is good music; suggestion to .persons desiring to cultivate s taste in 
~ ikuaialart. New York, Qi*rlp« Scribner’. 8 cn». 1898. '205p..J2m6;" ,^3 

Krehbi el L Ho nry Edward, # How to listen to music; hints snd suggestions to untaught v 
' ' '1891 ggip, 
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Musro ©UCATI&N TN THE UNITED STATES. 


Manchester, Arthur L. Twelve lessons in the fundamental* of voice production. 

jtaston, Man., Oliver Ditaon Company. 1907 . 92 p. 12 mo. 

Meee, Arthur. Choirs and choral music. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1901. 

251 p, 12 mo. 9 

Mere, Karl, Mus, Doc. Music and culture; comprising a number of lectures and 
eeeaya. Philadelphia, Pa., Theodore Preeser. 1890 . 206 p. 8vo. 0 
Russell, Louis Arthur. The commonplaces of vocal art; a plain statement of the 
philosophy of singing. ^Boston, Maas., Oliver Ditaon Company. 1967. 74 p 

12 mo. 

White K William Alfred Harmony and ear training. New York. Silver, Burdett 
Co. 1907. 207 p. 8 vo. 
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